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N July 5, in New Orleans, at a meeting of cotton growers and 
bankers from every important cotton state except North Caro- 
lina, a resolution was adopted asking President Wilson and Con- 
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Let's Have Cotton Price-fixing if It Will Help Win the War 


have been fixed at $2.20 a bushel, against a pre-war average of 80 to 
90 cents; pig iron at Birmingham is $33 a ton, against a pre-war price 

















AT PRESENT PRICES FOR WOOL, 


SHEBPP RAISING IS VERY ATTRACTIVE 





no other buyers. A committee composed 


| of one grower and one banker from each 
| cotton state is now in Washington to lay 
| the matter before the Administration. 


' 


| 





There can be only one answer to the 
question as to the advisability of cotton 
price-fixing: Will it help win the war? 
Will it better serve the producer, the 
manufacturer, the consumer and the Na- 
tion as a whole to have prices fixed? If 
it will, then let us have price-fixing. 

Southern farmers want no special priv- 
ileges. Cotton and cottonseed products 
are essential raw materials, but Southern 
farmers as a class have no desire to cap- 
italize this fact. Prices of practically all 
other important raw materials have been 
fixed, and if it will best serve the com- 
mon good to fix raw cotton prices, then 
by far the large majority of cotton grow- 
ers are for it. , 

President Wilson and the War Indust- 
ries Board, if cotton prices are fixed, may 


gress to create a United States Cotton Corporation vested with power 
to buy at a price fixed by the President any cotton for which there is 
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of about $9; prices of cotton seed and cottonseed products have been 
fixed satisfactorily to producer and consumer; and so on all down the 


line. The aim in every case apparently 
has been to get an adequate production 
and at the same time do justice to pro- 
ducer, manufacturer, distributor and con- 
sumer. In the case of cotton, we have 
every reason to believe a similar policy 
will be followed. 

Most of the members of The Progres- 
sive Farmer staff are actual farmers and 
have a personal as wellas general interest 
in this problem. And not only do we be- 
lieve price stabilization will benefit the 
entire industry, but especially do we be- 
lieve it will be helpful to Southern grow- 
ers, bankers and business men generally. 
Cotton may go to 40 cents and it may go 
to 15—and one is equally as dangerous as 
the other. This is no time to gamble on 
cotton prices. Rather let us have a stable 
market, with the certainty of fair and 
reasonable returns for our labor. We 
want no more, and we believe we can 
trust the Administration to give us no less. 
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-)* and after this date we will employ no subscription agents other 
than Local or Reader Agents and Club Workers. 


No agent can give a premium as an inducement to secure a subscrip- 
tion. Any agent who offers to do so will be trying to defraud you, as 


we will not accept such subscriptions. 


All out agents will be supplied 


with Cards of Authority dated July 1, 1918, or later. 


Help the Boys and Girls who are Working 


~ fo Earn a Pig 


Any offer we make our subscribers, either in the 
columns of the paper or by letter, our Local Agents 
and Club Raisers are authorized to sell to you at 
the same price. So you may just as well give your 
subscriptions, whether new or renewal, to our 
hustling agent in your section. 


Why not get your own boy or girl started as one 
of our club workers to earn a pig or some other 
reward? They will be handsomely rewarded for 


every subscription they send us. 


Help Win the War 


Our Government has asked all publishers to stop 
all papers when subscriptions expire and to write 
just as few letters as possible in asking for renewals. 
So please use the subscription blanks when sent in 
the paper and save the necessity of our writing you. 
If you send in your renewal, either direct or through 
one of our club workers, before your subscription 
expires, you will be credited for the full time for 


‘which you pay beyond the present expiration date 


on your paper. 


See Nomination Blank on another page. 


EASY TO SELL 


Being a weekly, 52 big issues a year, and every issue worth the price 
of a year’s subscription, The Progressive Farmer is easy to sell. In fact 
our reader friends in your section will help you by recommending it to 


their neighbors. 


COUP O Newnes YOUR OPPORTUNITY 





As renewals count the same as new subscrip- 
tions you will have no trouble in working up 
big clubs. 


You may sell any offer or combination offer we 
makeatany time. Thereis no reason why anyone 
should hesitate to give you their subscription. 


Carry this page with you; show everyone— 
and you will get quick results. 


If you haven’t a receipt book, and necessary 
supplies send the coupon today so no one will 
get ahead of you. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


DALLAS. 


The Progressive Farmer :— 


I wish to join your Hustling Army of Subscription Club Workers, 
so please send me full particulars and supplies that I may start at once 
and be ready to get a lot of subscribers at the next picnic or political 


meeting near here. 


| I wish to work for a Registered Pig. 





I wish to work for some Pure-bred Chickens. 


' | wish to work for Cash Commission. 


| I wish to work for 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 
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Livestock Share Farming 


‘IX7HAT part ought a tenant to 

receive when the land-owner 
furnishes everything—cows, chickens, 
seed and all work stock? Should the 
tenant get one-half of all young stock 
raised on the place and should he 
furnish any feed?” 

In livestock share farming it is not 
uncommon for the tenant to receive 
one-half the sales funds when the 
landowner furnishes everything, but 
it is generally agreed that the herds 
and flocks be maintained by replac- 
ing losses by death and those animals 
sold for any cause with young ani- 
mals. That is, the livestock is kept 
up to its orginal standard out of that 
produced on the farm. 

It is not uncommon when feed is 
purchased that tenant and landowner 
share its cost equally, although in 
some cases any feed purchased must 
be paid for by the tenant. The pur- 
pose of this condition is to induce the 
tenant to produce the feed for the 
livestock on the farm. 


In case any part of feed purchased 
is to be paid for by the landowner, or 
in case the tenant is to pay for ail 
that purchased, there must be a def- 
inite understanding or agreement as 
to not only who is to pay for the feed 
purchased, but also a definite under- 
standing of the feed crops to be 
grown by the tenant. In case the 
tenant must pay for all feeds pur- 
chased, he is more likely to produce 
the required feeds; but if for any 
reason feeds are not produced, the 
tenant may fail to purchase those 
necessary and the livestock and the 
landlord should suffer accordingly. 
The tenant only getting one-half the 
profits on the, stock, but having to 
pay for all the purchased feed is not 
likely to see any profit from the feed- 
ing of the stock on these purchased 
feeds. On the other hand, if the land- 
lord pays for half the purchased 
feeds the terant may conclude that 
it is more economical for him to pay 
for half the feed than to grow all of 
it. It is, therefore, necessary, or at 
least wise, in any case of livestock 
share farming that there be a dis- 
tinct understanding and agreement as 
to the production of feed crops, both 
as to amount and kinds. 


HOW TO MAKE CORN DESPITE 
DROUTH 


Some Lessons Every Farmer Should 
Draw From the Recent Dry Weather 








HERE are few sections in this 

country where crops do not gen- 
erally suffer from a lack of moisture 
at some time during their growth. 
This is particularly true of corn, a 
rapid growing plant using large quan- 
tities of water. In the South, from 
eastern Texas to the Atlantic coast, 
the rainfalt is heavy, but there are 
few years when corn does not suffer 
at some period of its growth because 
of insufficient moisture on most of 
our soils. Neither is this due to an 
unusual inequality in the distribution 
of the rainfall if we consider the 
monthly averages for aterm of years, 

In short, with a heavy rainfall, fair- 
ly well distributed throughout the 


year, our crops frequently suffer be- 
Cause of a lack of moisture. Although 
Our annual rainfall averages around 
50 inches, while other sections make 
large corn yields on 30 to 35 inches, it 
is true that the corn yields of the 


South are quite generally reduced be- 
cause of insufficient moisture at some 
time during the growth of the crop. 
A drouth of four or five weeks, or 
somewhat longer, as occasionally oc- 
curs, is disastrous to the corn crop of 
the South, if it occurs between April 
1 and August 1. This season the corn 
crop has suffered most severely in 
many parts of the South, because of 
the dry weather since June 1. 

We are not able to control or 
change the amount of rainfall, and 
yet there are lessons to be drawn 
from every such season of insufficient 
rainfall. 

Recently a farmer remarked to the 
writer: “When you get a drouth of 
five or six weeks, no sort of farming 
will save the corn crop. No matter 
how well the land is prepared or how 
well the crop is cultivated, you just 
cannot make corn without rain.” 

It is true that corn cannot be made 
without moisture, but as one goes 
over the country during a dry 
spell he cannot fail to note that some 
corn fields suffer more than others. 
If we asked ourselves why this is true 
and then made use of the facts in the 
answer, instead of using a dry spell as 
a convenient excuse for the failure of 
the crop, these dry spells would soon 
become less of a calamity. 


Three corn fields have recently 
been seen by the writer, one was al- 
most a complete failure, both because 
of lack of proper cultivation and lack 
of moisture. The second was only a 
little less of a failure, although the 
spring’ preparation of the land was 
fair and the cultivation good. The 
third was in fairly good condition and 
a fair yield will be made, although it 
had received no more rain since the 
crop was planted and naturally the 
land was as light and dry as either 
the other fields. 

Our friend is right when he states 
that you cannot make good corn no 
matter how well you prepare the land 
and cultivate the crop if a drouth of 
five or six weeks comes during the 
most important part of the growing 
period, provided he limits the good 
preparation and cultivation of the 
land to the same season. Where oth- 
er conditions were the same, land 
well prepared this spring and well 
cultivated during the growth of the 
crop has withstood the dry weather 
which many sections have experi- 
enced better than land not so well 
cultivated; but if a drouth continues 
five or six weeks, no sort of prepara- 
tion the same spring and no sort of 
good cultivation will save the crop 
from severe injury. The point which 
we wish to make, however, and the 
chief lesson to be drawn from any dry 
spell in the South is that the prepar- 
ation of land necessary to put it in 
condition to withstand these periods 
of drouth must begin earlier than the 
same spring; in fact must begin sev- 
eral years before, if the land is to be 
put in the best condition to hold 
moisture for the use of the crop. We 
get enough rainfall, and more too, ev- 
ery year to make a large corn crop, 
If that be true, and it is, then the 
land must be put in the best condition 
to hold enough of this moisture for 
the use of the crops. Land that has 
been cultivated for years without any 
effort to maintain or increase the hu- 
mus supply cannot be economically 
put. in condition in one year to hold 
sufficient moisture for the crops dur- 
ing a drouth of five or six weeks. 


No sort of preparation and cultiva- 


tion, good though they be and helpful 
in saving moisture, will be found suf- 
ficient to put our average uplands in 
condition to withstand even a moder- 
ate drouth. It will take several years 
and the addition of large, very large, 
quantities of humus-forming material 
to put our land in anything like even 
fair condition for holding sufficient 


moisture to carry the crops over 
these drouth periods. 
Drainage and good _ cultivation 


which might have been done this year 
would have helped, but one year of 
good treatment will not undo the 
evils of many years of bad farming 
and faulty soil treatment. Because 
the crops dry up and fail, even when 
the land is well prepared and culti- 
vated, is no evidence that these prac- 
tices are not helpful in saving mois- 
ture; but it simply means that these 
are not sufficient. Our lands can. be 
put in condition to withstand a 
drouth of four or five weeks, without 
serious injury to the crops, but it 
cannot be done by cultivation alone 
nor can it be economically done in 
one year. To reach a condition of the 
soil which will best resist drouth will 
take many years of good farming. 
Unfavorable seasons are the ones 
which show the advantages of and 
the need for a better system of farm- 
ing. 





Comparing Corn and Cowpeas as 


eeds 
A READER can buy cowpeas for less 
than $2.50 a bushel and corn 
is selling for $2 a bushel. What price 
can one pay for cowpeas. under pres- 
ent conditions? 

There can be no such question rais- 
ed as, which should be bought for 
feeding, corn or cowpeas, because un- 
like things cannot be compared, and 
neither is a suitable feed alone. But 
it is safe to state that one can afford 
to buy some corn at $2 a bushel to 
feed, rather than feed cowpeas alone 
at $2.50 a bushel. Likewise it is cer- 
tain that one can afford to buy cow- 
peas at $2.50 a bushel rather than 
feed corn alone at $2 a bushel. But if 
one is. feeding cattle or horses, cot- 
tonseed meal is probably a cheaper 
source of protein at the ruling prices 
than cowpeas at $2.50 a bushel, or 4.16 
cents a pound. Likewise if one is 
feeding hogs it is probable that tank- 
age, or velvet bean-and-pod meal, 
will be a cheaper source of protein 
than cowpeas at $2.50 a bushel. 

It may be of interest to estimate 
the cost per pound of mixtures con- 
taining about the same nutrients, first 
a mixture of equal parts of corn and 
cowpeas, and second, a mixture of 8 
parts of corn and 1 part tankage. These 
mixtures of equal parts of corn and 
cowpeas and of eight parts of corn 
and one part of tankage will contain 
the following digestible nutrients in 
100 pounds of such mixtures: 








Corn, 1 part Corn, 8 parts 
{ Cowpeas, 1 part Tankage, 1 part 
Protein ....... 13.4 De. 13.2 Is. 
Carbohydrates 61.1 Ds. 60.3 IDs. 
Fat _.......-- 8 Ibs. 5.5 Ds. 











It is seen that the corn and tankage 
mixture, while containing .2 pounds 
less digestible protein and .8 pounds 
less digestible carbohydrates, con- 
tains 2.7 pounds more digestible fats 
and is therefore, in every way the 
equal of the corn\and cowpea mix- 
ture. With corn at $2 a bushel, cow- 
peas at $2.50 a bushel and tankage at 
$100 a ton, or $5 a hundred, the corn 
and cowpea ration will cost $3.86 a 
hundred or 3.86 cents a pound; while 
the corn and tankage mixture will 
cost $3.73 a hundred or 3.73 cents a 
pound. 

For feeding hogs, we would say 
that with corn at $2 a bushel and 
tankage at $100 a ton one could not 


afford to pay more than about $2.35 a 
bushel for cowpeas. Even at this 
price we would prefer the tankage, 
because the hogs like it better than 
peas, and the peas to be used to best 
advantage probably should be ground. 


If one were feeding horses a daily 
feed of 10 pounds of corn and 2 
pounds of cottonseed meal would 
contain about the same amount of to- 
tal digestible nutrients as a mixture 
of 6 pounds each of corn and cow- 
peas, and the mixture of corn and 
cottonseed meal will be better bal- 
anced. With corn at $2 a bushel, cow- 
peas at $2.50 a bushel and cottonseed 
meal at $60 a ton, the mixture of corn 
and cottonseed meal will also cost 
4.68 cents less; that is the grain feed 
of a horse for a day would cost 4.68 
cents less. Or in other words, with 
corn at $2 a bushel and cottonseed 
meal at $60 a ton, one could afford to 
pay about $2 a bushel for cowpeas to 
balance the corn, or supply extra pro- 
tein, for horse feeding. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Heaves and Colic 














READER has a horse which he 

says “suffered from colic about 30 
days ago and again about 15 days 
ago. The horse now has a bad cough 
and has difficulty in breathing, hard 
enough to heave at the flanks. He 
runs at the nose and has had ‘dis- 
temper’ ever since he was shipped in 
January. He eats very much, but is 
thin.” 


We suspect that this horse has de- 
veloped a case of heaves. The cough, 


running from the nose and heavy 
breathing indicate this. The diges- 
tive disturbances, attacks of colic, 


large appetite while keeping him thin 
in flesh, etc., may be either the result 
of the heaves or may possibly have 
had something to do with causing 
the heaves. At least, it is not unus- 
ual to find these digestive troubles 
accompanying heaves. This horse is 
also receiving clover hay, which is of- 
ten connected with the development 
of heaves, especially if it is dusty, as 
it often is. 


As a means of correcting the tend- 
ency to colic and to at least lessen 
the difficulty in breathing we suggest 
that ali legume hays and green feed, 
or new hay, be avoided as far as pos- 
sible. Such a horse should receive 
only a small amount of some well 
cured grass hay free from dust, or 
corn fodder—corn leaves. Not over 
three-quarters of a pound of such 
hay should be given daily for every 
100 pounds of his weight. All of this 
hay should be given at the night feed. 
It may also be beneficial to sprinkle 
the hay with just a little water, es- 
pecially if it is at all dusty. 


The grain feed for 24 hours should 
be given one half at night and the 
other half in two equal feeds mornin 
and noon. If it is desired to avoid 
further attacks of colic, the feed of 
grain at night should not be given 
until the horse has eaten hay for half 
an hour or an hour, or at least until 
he has rested for that time after the 
day’s work, 


This care in feeding will do much 
more than medicines for this horse, 
and it is also quite possible that the 
horse is really getting more feed than 
he needs or can digest in his present 
condition. But if it is thought that a 
tonic is needed we suggest two tea- 
spoonfuls of a mixture of one part 
of fluid extract of nux vomica and 
two parts of fluid extract of gentian, 
placed on the tongue night and morn- 
ing. 


























ee What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Cucumbers for Pickles 


HE pickling crop of cucumbers is 

sowed in July. Soil that has been 
heavily manured for an earlier crop 
suits well. Mark out hills 4x4 feet 
and work a good handful of cotton- 
seed meal and of acid phosphate mix- 
ed in each hill. Cover and plant 
plenty of seed and thin to two plants. 
Spray regularly with Bordeaux mix- 
ture in which some lead arsenate is 
mixed. This is to prevent the rust or 
blight and to kill the pickle 


worms 


that bore into them, and the larvae 
of the 12-spotted cucumber beetle 
Cut the cucumbers when less than 


half-grown, and always with a short 


piece of stem attached. 


Peas, Rye and Crimson Clover 


“TS IT advisable to sow rye and peas 

mixed in the corn at laying by, or 
can I improve my land more by sow- 
ing them separate? I have been sow- 
ing crimson clover for five years and 
do not have any trouble getting a 
stand on my gravelly soil, but have a 
great deal of difficulty in getting a 
stand on my red clay soil, so I want 
to try something else.” 

I wauld sow in corn only a medium 
early cowpea or would sow crimson 
clover in the corn. It may be that 
your red land is acid and clover will 
not thrive on acid soil. A proper lim- 
ing may be what is needed. Rye ,js 
good as a winter cover and can be 
sowed when it is too late to sow 
clover. But the clover is worth far 
more than rye to the soil. 








Sundry Queries 


“1S IT too late to apply nitrate of 

of soda to corn when it has tassel- 
ed? How late can onion sets be plant- 
ed and make a crop of mature onions 
by fall? I have recently set out a 
large patch. I had a fine crop of ear- 
ly Irish potatoes. The best of them I 
want to replant for late crop. Please 
tell me how to treat them.” 

If nitrate of soda is to be used on 
corn the best time to apply it is just 
before the tassels appear. If the corn 
is planted on a manured~ crimson 
clover sod, as it should be, it will not 
pay to use the nitrate. The only time 
to plant onion sets to make ripe on- 
ions is in early spring. Sets planted 
now will not ripen but will grow 
straight on through the winter. Cut 
the potatoes in halves and spread 
them out on the ground and cover 
with pine straw and keep it moist. 
Then have the land ready and plant 
them as they show signs of sprouting 
and plant only those that sprout be- 
fore the first of August. 





Better Use the Standard Varieties 


of Grass ~ 
SEND you some grass that grows 
in’ our meadow, father calls it 


feather grass. What is its value for 
hay or pasture? Ours is an old pas- 
ture,,possibly one hundred years old, 
and this grass has been aroung next 
the cultivated edges since I can re- 
member, and seems to thrive on moist 
bottom land. What would such land 
need to get it in condition to grow 
this grass, and what other grass would 
you advise for hay or pasture?” 
~The grass is Holcus lanatus, known 
as velvet grass. Here where I live it 
is considered a worthless weed 
though it is said to be prized to some 
extent as a hay grass in Louisiana. 
There are two reasons for ietting it 
alone. First, we have many far better 
grasses. Secondly, you cannot get the 
seed, since none is offered by seeds- 
men, as it is classed as a weed. On 
moist bottom land sow tall meadow 


‘totally inexperienced man. 





oats grass, tall meadow fescue, redtop 
and alsike clover for hay. Better es- 
tablish the pasture on upland, and 
where you are there is no better grass 
for pasture than a mixture of orchard 
grass, bluegrass and white clover, if 
properly treated and maintained by 
annual top-dressings 


Butter Beans 

HAT is a fair 

beans per acre? 

should they be planted, 

acre, and fertilizer and 

Which will pay better, butter 
or sweet potatoes?” 


yield of butter 
How far apart 
quantity per 
amount? 
beans 


Evidently: these are the queries of a 
I suppose 
that by “butter beans” you refer to 
the small lima bean which we so gen- 
erally call butter beans, though many 
of the Northern people call the wax 
snap beans butter beans. There are 
many varieties of the lima beans. The 
large white lima beans grown North 
and largely ‘in California do not 
make as large a crop in the South At- 
lantic section as the small lima. Then 
there is the thick seeded or potato 


that are full of green fruit suddenly 
wilting and dying.- The only thing to 
do is to avoid planting tomatoes in 
infected soil. The yellow side or “Yel- 
low Fever” as some call it in cabbage 
is also a Fusarium disease. Bette 
stop planting cabbage in oid infected 
gardens and set out in the field well 
fertilized. 


Grape Vines and Robins 


OW can a wild muscadine and a 

Scuppernong vine be fixed so as 
to have fruit on them? Is there any 
way to keep the robins on the farm in 
this part of the state (North Caro- 
lina)?” 

To get a Scuppernong to make the 
best crop it is well to plant a wild 
muscadine near it, a barren vine. The 
wild nfuscadines along the roadside 
are many of them male or staminate 
plants and make no fruit and never 
can be made to fruit. But they make 
the pollen, the male element, which is 
necessary to set the seed in the ovary 
attached to the pistil or female organ 
in the flower. Scuppernongs very 
commonly make too little pollen from 
their own flowers, as the stamens are 
often abortive. Hence the value of 
the barren male vine near by. The 
male muscadine will never make any 
fruit but it will insure the fruiting of 
the Scuppernong. Robins are migra- 
tory birds and in coming north in the 





out delay. 
best food and feed crops. 
potato crop put in without delay. 


mature. 


vegetables. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 

De “lay by” this year; keep the cultivators running so long as 
grass needs to be killed or moisture saved. 

2. Get all remaining stubble land planted to a second crop with- 


3. Keep setting sweet potatoes after each rain. This is one of our 
4. Seed, land and fertilizers should be ready and the fall Irish 
5. Study your types and select seed corn in the field as soon as 


Plan to do the same with cotton. 


6. Keep up with our weekly garden notes and suggestions, and so 
plan and plant that the garden will furnish a continuous supply of 








lima, which is more prolific South 
than the large white lima. Then of 
each of these there are bush varie- 
ties. The climbing sorts must, have 
poles set to hills about 4x4 feet. The 
bush varieties are grown in rows two 
and a half feet apart like snap beans. 
Henderson’s bush lima is of the but- 
ter bean type, Burpee’s of the large 
lima class, and Burpee’s Fordhook is 
of the potato lima type. Larger crops 
can be had on the pole varieties and 
at far egreat€r cost. Perhaps you 
might get 20 bushels of dry beans an 
acre on good strong land, and the 
lima beans need stronger soil than 
other beans. You are far South and 
should plant them the first of April. 
No one could tell you whether they 
will pay as well or better than sweet 
potatoes, for all these things vary in 
profit or loss from year to year. You 
had better stick by sweet potatoes. 


Blight in Tomatoes and Cabbage 


HAT can I do to prevent tomato 

blight? Also, what ails the cab- 
bage?. Mine and almost every one’s 
cabbage here are affected in the same 
way.” 

There are several blights that affect 
the tomato plant. The leaf blight 
causes the fall of the leaves from the 
ground upward. This can be prevent- 
ed by spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. Then there is g blight caused by 
a fungous form known as a Fusarium. 
Spraying will do no good against this, 
but we are succeeding now in getting 
strains of tomatoes that are resistant 
to the disease. This is done by get- 
ting seed from plants that live while 
others around them die. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can probably 
furnish these immune seed. There is 
another blight, the Southern bacterial 
blight. No spraying will have any ef- 
fect with this. It is shown by plants 








spring very few of them stop in North 
Carolina unless some one is mean 
enough to shoot them. They may oc- 
casionally nest in the northern part 
of the state, but as a rule few nest 
south of Maryland. Nothing that you 
can do will change the habit of the 
bird. But it is an outrage that in 
North Carolina they are considered a 
game bird, and I have seen bunches of 
them on sale in Raleigh. The man 
who shoots a robin here in Maryland 
would have to pay well for it. This is 
a good law, but we have some very 
silly ones. We have a closed season 
for rabbits, for instance, which is no 
benefit to any one but the idle gun- 
ners in the fall. Rabbits are a nuis- 
ance, and without any closed season 
cannot be exterminated, as they breed 
so fast. In my garden they eat cab- 
bage plants, eat holes in the canta- 
loupes, and yesterday I was looking 
at a row of snap beans recently up 
and just putting out the second leaves, 
and I found that the rabbits had top- 
ped every plant. Their depredations 
are mainly at night, but if I once get 
a sight on that rabbit in my garden I 
will pull the trigger, law or no law, 
for no one can be hurt for defending 
his property against plunder. 





Early Tomatoes 


HAT is the name of the small 

round tomato so much shipped 
from the South? Is it earlier than 
Earliana? Give me a recipe for kero- 
sene emulsion. Is it good for spray- 
ing cabbage? Also give me the meth- 
od of waterproofing cloth. What is 


the hardiest lettuce for the open 
ground?” 
So far as T have observed, the to- 


matoes coming from Florida are gen- 
erally Earliana. Later we get some 
from Mississippi which seem to be 
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June Pink. I have never found any 
early tomato as good as the Bonny 
Best. It is the Chalk Jewell type, but 
much earlier than the Jewell. I have 


another early one of similar type. 
This season | gathered from both at 
the saane time. But for the very dry 
and cool weather I would have had 
them by the middle of June, but did 
not begin picking till the 25th of 
June. ! have two lots of Bonny Best. 
One lot is planted close and trained 
to stakes with a single stem. Anoth- 
er lot has been allowed to tumble on 
the ground. Both are from the ‘same 
lot of plants and side by side. Those 
on the stakes began to ripen ten days 
before those on the ground, and have 
more tomatoes on them of the earl- 
iest fruit. 

To make ‘kerosene emulsion, chip 
half a pound of common soap in a 
gallon of water. Heat to dissolve the 
soap. Pour this in two gallons of 
kerosene, and churn with spray pump 
and nozzle till a creamy emulsion 
forms. Add 10 to 20 gallons of warm 
water for spraying as strength may 
be needed. It will damage the terra- 
pin bugs on cabbage if used strong, 
but may damage the plants too. 

To waterproof cotton cloth take 

} pints linseed oil. 
1 ounce acetate of lead 
4 ounces rosin. 

acetate with some of 
then add the rest and 
Apply with 
cloth well 


Rub up the 
the oil, and 
heat till well combined. 
broad brush to the 
stretched. 

Now if those who do not save their 
papers would cut out these things 
that attract attention there would not 
be so many coming back and asking 
it all over again. 

The Hanson is as hardy as any let- 
tuce I know. 





Something to Plant for Your 
Fall and Winter Garden 


Salsify or Oyster Plant 








i henge who have never grown sal- 

sify have missed a very delicious 
winter vegetable. Boiled and mashed 
and made into fritters and fried, it 
makes a dish very much of the flavor 
of fried oysters. 

In tke North, salsify is sowed in 
early spring, but from Raleigh south- 
ward the seed can be sowed in July. 
It is a very hardy plant and makes its 
best growth in the fall. In fact it will 
keep growing till Christmas or later. 
Sow the seed in rows about sixteen 
inches apart and thin to two inches. 
The roots grow long, rather thar 
thick. Let them remain right where 
they grew and take them up as want- 
ed in winter. The Sandwich Island 
variety is the best, and infact about 
the only variety now grown. 

For fertilizing salsify, use a fertil- 
izer largely composed of acid phos- 
phate, with about 2 or 3 per cent of 
nitrogen. Clean cultivation is impor- 
tant, for you cannot get good’ roots 
grown in a mat of crab grass. The 
roots are cut and scraped clean and 
boiled till tender. They can’be eaten 
dressed with butter, salt and pepper, 
or mashed and fried. 
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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADDRESSED 


REST THE READER. ENTERED | 
THE TOSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year .. -$1.00 Two years .. 
Six months . -50 Three years 
Three months ..... . 025 Five years 
Clubs of 50 or more, without agents’ commissions, 50 
cents; Foreign subscription, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS: 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sont 
together can get The Progressive Farmer one year for 
$1.50. A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent 
together, all for $2. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 
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ALL ROUND THE FARM 





New Wheat Prices Announced 


HE establishment of new freight 

rates by the Railway Administra- 
tion has necessitated a change in the 
Government price basis for wheat. 
\fter consideration of all factors the 
food Administration announces the 
price basis at various mearkets for 
the grades of No. 1 Northern Spring, 
No. 1 Hard Winter, No. 1 Red Winter, 
No. 1 Durum, No. 1 Hard White, in 
store public elevators approved for 
storage by the Grain Corporation, 
(seaboard or in store on _ export 
terms) as follows, effective July 1: 


Statement 


Terminal of Prices 
WOW TWOP ccc cv cvecsvecescccecucs 2.39% 
Philadelphia +00 +8.89 
Baltimore .....- 88% 
Newport News 38% 
Chicago ....-. 26 
New Orleans 28 
Galveston 2 
St. Louis 24 
Duluth 22% 


Minneapolis 


Kansas City 18 
Omaha .... 18 
San Francisco 20 

20 


Los Angeles 
Portiand 
Tacoma 
Seattle 
Astoria 


fo ho bo bo bo by FO PS PS DO PERS fe bbe PD 
» 00 8 > 
oo 


The basis for No. 2 wheat will be 3 
cents below No. 1, and the basis for 
No. 3, seven cents below No. 1. Grades 
below No. 3 will be dealt in on sam- 
ple. 


How to Figure Wool Prices 


GREAT many inquiries have been 

received asking how to figure the 
grease prices to be paid the grower 
from the clean basis established by 
the Government, as of July 30, 1917, at 
seaboard markets. 

There is in a general way a good 
deal of similarity in the sheep raised 
in the fleece wool sections, but there 
is a great variation in the wool 
produced, both in grade and condi- 
tions. Some states produce more of 
one kind of wool than others, yet 
this variation prevails in almost ev- 
ery section. Furthermore, there are 
no absolute standards of grades; 
neither will shrinkage always be the 
same. These are natural results from 
the character of the commodity; in 
consequence no definite figures can 
be given. However, a table of shrink- 
ages that will cover the majority of 
cases in the various states has been 
prepared, and is attached hereto. 


As an illustration for figuring 
grease price per pound, the following 
example is given: : 

If a shipment was graded as Ohio 
fine delaine, and the estimated 
shrinkage was placed at 62 per cent, 
the valuation would be .703 cents per 
pound, arrived at as follows: 

62 per cent shrinkage—-38 pounds clean 
wool from 100 pounds grease wool, 
Basis clean scoured Ohio fine delaine 


(Government valuation) ....-.++ee+- $ 1.86 
Multiplied by ....+eeeeees Cecccccesece 38 
$70.30 


From theabove price of .703 cents 
per pound in grease, thus estimated, 
must be deducted; freight from point 
of origin to Atlantic Seaboard; inter- 
est on money used; loss in weight ac- 
count of moisture shrinkage; and the 
commission of 414 cents per pound al- 
lowed approved dealers in country 
districts. 

TABLE OF SHRINKAGES 


Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Northern Tennessee. 





% combing ....... ...50 to 53 per cent 
% clothing ......+++.- 52 to 55 per cent 
FO ae ee ee 38 to 43 per cent 
Mi CIOEMING «2c ccscucs 40 to 44 per cent 
PEE ore ace s'ea-qoeune 37 to 42 per cent 
"ACIOCHING «ccc cvcctess 38 to 43 per cent 
OO PPT eres 36 to 40 per cent 
“ommon and braid....36 to 40 per cent 
Georgia, Southern Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 


. Sippi, Louisiana, Southern Arkansas. 


Average lots largely % 44 to 48 per cent 
4 42 to 46 per cent 


A. D. KNOX. 


Average lots largely 





Garden Work—What to Do This 
Week and Next 
MAKE a liberal sowing of rutabagas. 
Put on fertile soil, and give a good 
application of high-grade fertilizer. A 
portion of the nitrogen should come 
from some readily available material, 
such as sulphate of ammonia,or ni- 
trate of soda. 

Pull off and bury good and deep or 
burn the diseased and worm infested 
tomatoes. Do the same for tomato 
plants that are dead from wilt. This 
is some trouble, but will be found 
well worth while. 

Don’t let any portion of the garden 
remain idle. Pull up the old bean 
vines, etc., and feed to the cows; 
break the soil at once, and plant to 
something else. By no means allow 
the garden to become a weed patch 
this summer. 

There is still plenty of time to put 


No home garden, however small, is 
complete without a spraying outfit of 


some kind. For the small garden a 
little hand pump or a bucket pump 
will serve the purpose, but to be 
without one of any kind is a mistake. 


Phen keep on hand a small supply of 
Bordeaux mixture, arsenate of lead, 
and “black-leaf 40.” With these you 
re in a position to control many in- 
sects and fungus pests. 

Keep all the garden crops growing. 
Don’t let them become stunted for 
the lack of sufficient food. Nitrogen 
is the most needed food of most gar- 
den crops, and an abundant and read- 
ily. available supply should be on 
hand at all times. Nearly always the 
garden crops can be much benefitted 
by an application of sulbhate of am- 
monia or nitrate of soda. Both of 
these are quite rich in readily availa- 
ble nitrogen, the sulphate of am- 
monia running nearly 21 per cent, and 

















MARSHALS AT LOWE’S GROVE, N. 


C., COMMUNITY FAIR LAST YEAR 


Here is a picture that reminds us again of the community fair—and we are printing it 


to admonish the readers that the 


to progress, a great agency for unifying the neighborhood 
someone should hurry forward the preparations for such a 
group of 


pride and spirit, and that 
fair in every neighborhood. A 
picture will help the occasion, 

in snap beans. If weather conditions 
are right, these will produce before 
frost in the Middle and Lower South, 
when planted as late as September 1 
to 15. Make a planting every two 
weeks up to that time. 


Tomatoes set now should give fruit 
when usually scarce—late fall. Set a 
few in a rich and moist spot. If plants 
are not available, cut off some suck- 
ers from some of the old plants and 
set out. Set out in the same way you 
would a tomato plant. 


Every home garden‘should have a 
few rows of fall Irish potatoes in it. 
Now is the time to plant. Lookout 
Mountain and Green Mountain from 
last year’s crop are the leading varie- 
ties. If these can’t be had, use 
spring-grown seed of any variety. 
Plant five to six inches deep, and on 
well prepared and fertile soil. Plant 
early in the morning or late in the 
evening. 

Keep up the cultivation in the gar- 
den. If this isn’t done the ground 
will become hard, and the vegetables 
cannot do their best. This is espec- 
ially true of tomatoes. When you 
quit they will soon do the same. This 
continued cultivation is also neces- 
sary to keep down weeds that will 
soon “take the place” if not con- 
trolled. 


If it is desired to keep the cucum- 
ber vines bearing it is necessary to 
keep the “cukes” picked off. If a few 
are allowed to go to seed the vines 
will soon die. When the “cukes” are 
no longer desired pull up and destroy 
the vines, as they make regular “hid- 
ing dens” for insects. Leave one or 
two -vines to produce planting seed 
for next year. 


community fair is a great educator, a great stimulus 


and developing community 


marshals such as appear in this 


mounted 


the nitrate from 15 to 16 per cent. 
Scatter some three to five inches 
from the base of the plants, and 
cover with a shallow cultivation. It 


will usually pay well. 
L. A. NIVEN. 





How the South Is Feeding Itself 


HERE used to be a story about a 

Southern farmer who bought his 
beans in Boston, his furniture in 
Grand Rapids, his food in Cincinnati, 
and his feed in St. Louis, and all he 
raised on his farm was a pack of 
dogs, but that story, according to re- 
ports coming in every day to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is getting so far from the 
truth that it hardly deserves a place 
in the wildest fiction. 


For the South is beginning to feed 
itself. More than that, it is begin- 
ning to help feed other sections of 
the country. The South is divorcing 
itself from its dependence on the 
one-crop system, and is raising food 
and feed as well as cotton in large 
quantities. 


Furthermore—and what is of im- 
mediate 1918 importance—the South 
by feeding itself is decreasing the 
drain on the North and West and is 
releasing products of those sections 
to be shipped across the ocean as lib- 
erty food. 


Here are some items that prove the 
evolution—almost the revolution—in 
Southern agriculture: 

Until four years ago not a single 
carload of hogs was shipped from 17 
counties in Southern Alabama. In 
the year that ended April 1, 1918, the, 
carloads of hogs shipped from the 





same 17 counties numbered 2,352. The 
total value of these hogs is estimated 
to be more than $4,000,000. Formerly 
this section produced little except 
cotton. Now it is contributing to the 
food supplies of the nation. It is rais- 
ing peanuts, velvet beans, corn, oats, 


and winter grazing crops and has 
permanent pastures of Bermuda 
grass and lespedeza. These forage 


crops are transformed into pork by 
the direct feeding route. 

In the census year 1909 only 12,560 
acres were planted to velvet beans in 
the South. Suddenly Southern farm- 
ers discovered the effectiveness of 
this plant as forage and feed for live- 
stock and in improving soil. In 1917 
the velvet bean crop covered 4,600,- 
000 acres, all in the South. 


Soy beans grew on only 1,629 acres 
in 1909, but this crop advanced so 
rapidly in appreciation that its area 
in 1917 was estimated at half a mil- 
lion acres. Cowpeas which have been 
planted in the South for many years 
are estimated to have trebled in acre- 
age since 1909, 

In North Carolina and Virginia the 
area planted to peanuts remained 
about the same as in 1909, but it has 
increased six-fold in the Georgia- 
Florida-Alabama field and eight-fold 
in Texas and adjacent states. The to- 
tal acreage reported for thé census 
year was ‘below a million. In 1917 it 
had expanded to more than three and 
one-fourth millions. 

The area of velvet and soy beans 
and peanuts in 1909 was 884,000 acres. 
According to estimates of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture, the total for 1917 was 
8,350,000 acres, mostly in the South. 
The acreage of these three legumes 
has been multiplied by ten in eight 
years and in the same time the area 
of cowpeas, the number of acres of 
which has not been ascertained has 
trebled. 


The significance of the change that 
Southern agriculture is undergoing 
through the enormous expansion of 
the acreage of these four legumes 
can be expressed in important re- 
sults. One is the improvement of a 
soil much in need of humus and ni- 
trogen, both of which these crops 
supply. Animal feeds and forage-are 
produced in great quantities in a re- 
gion that hitherto has brought them 
in from the North Central States. 
These crops are meat and milk pro- 
ducers on farms that were consumers 
of surplus meat and dairy products 
shipped from Northern states. A no- 
table increase of livestock on South- 
ern farms diminishes the economic 
weakness of one-crop farming and 
means a more self-sustaining and in- 
dependent agriculture. 





Cut Weeds Before Seed Mature 


MAXY weeds are propagated only 
by seeds. Weed seeds are pro- 
duced in large numbers along road- 
sides, fence rows, and ditch banks, in 
vacant fields, and in waste places, and 
the seeds are scattered by wind, wa- 
tér, birds and other agents. By cut- 
ting the weeds before the seeds are 
sufficiently matured to germinate, an 
enormous amount of trouble and la- 
bor and loss could be avoided; but 
only the most progressive farmers do 
this.—L. S. U. Press Bulletin. 





EIGHT SUMMER HEALTH RULES 


1. Let in the sunlight. 
2. Sleep with the windows open. 
3. Guard the water supply from impuri- 
. Dispose of sewage by building a sep- 
tie tank. 

6. Protect food from decomposition and 
dangerous bacteria. 

6. Keep the schoolhouse 
outbuildings sanitary. 

7. Remove garbage and manure from the 
home surroundings. 

8. Abolish every breeding place for flies 
to prevent insect-borne ills. 


clean and its 








OTTAWAENGINES 


Kerosene Oil, Gasoline and Gas 


Let me send you an engine to earn its own cost 
while you use it—for my Kerosene engine gives 
more power from a gallon of 6-cent kerosene 
than you can get from a gallon of 20 or 25-cent 
gasoline in a gasoline engine — Easy to start; 

easy to te; no cranking; no batteries. os 
sizes—2 H-P. to 22 H-P.—Stationary, Portable 
and pains O Outfits. 10-Year Guarantee 
on Every Engine. Write for Latest Prices. 


Direct From My ly Big Factory 








Ever since I started m tay Sactory gery, yeans 0, I have 
been selling engines ory to the 
a = as ‘ore, 


man in the shop or on the f 
honest man can have my engine on 


90 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Every engine I send out must make good all I guar- 
ae. 0 need to pay double my price for jan nee 
or take an out-of. @ engine for any kind 
ofa price. Let me show you how to figure what 
an engine is worth and 
How To Know Better Engines 
My newest book helps you choose a safe and value- 
engine— How to make simple “a —and all 
about fee in head motor, d me your ress 
wy ORE Just YF postal ecard will bring "this newest 


Geo. E. Long, OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
1094 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 

















‘Is the necessity of cutting 
labor costs and releasing men 
for the front that makes the 

tractor a present necessity. 


s an old acquaintance of war-time 
conditions. As son of a worthy sire, the 
British Battle Tank, it knows the grudging 
warrant of rough ground; but lumbers on— 
majestic, resolute. 
The BU BULLOCK CREEPING GRIP TRAC- 
TOR promises to do more and better work 
than three men and six horses on any farm. 
We only ask that you encourage it to make 
promise good, 
A three-bottom tractor—15 h. p. on 
drawbar. Write for catalog today. 


BULLOCK TRACTOR COMPANY 
1817 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, U.S.A. 





Complete with a 2 H-P. WITTE 
Engine, double-geared Pump Jack 
and Drive Belt. My priceonthisrig 
saves you $10 to $25. None better. 


Immediate Factory Ship- 
ment—No Extras to Buy. 


Order Today. This is the very outfit you 
have been ooking for--Big Value--High Quality 
--Favorable Price. Youcan useit for pumping, 
grinding, operating a cream separator, power 
washer, eleocre am freezer, air compressor, spray- 
ad or Fini similar work. If you need a heavy 

ine get my prices. I can make delivery-- 


Save You Up to $200 on 
A WITTE Silo Engine 


I make heavy duty engines up to 80 H-P. 
for a kinds of work, Portable, Stationary or 
Saw Rig. tcan make you the best rice--sell 
you on any terms fair for both--Cash, Payments, 
r No Money Down. Don’t buy any engine, nort= 
able or saw outfit, before you get my late: st offers. 
I save you money, sell you a better 7 rine. New 
catalog FREE, tells all about it.--ED.H.WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2352 Oakland Avenue Kanses City, Mo. 
2352 Empire Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ORN 





HARVESTER $3"...G22'e08 
Cane and Kaffir gy ‘and 


throws in piles on harvester. Man 
and horse cuts and shocks equal 
to a Corn Binder. Sold in every state. Price only $25 
with fodder binder. The only self gathering corn 
harvester on the market, that is giving universal satis- 
Season. — Dexter L. Woodward, Sandy Creek, N. 
writes: ‘‘3 years ago I purchased your Corn Harvester, 
Would not take 4 times the price of the machine if I 
could not get another one.”’ Clarence F. Huggins Speer- 
more, Okla.: ‘‘Works 5 times better than I expected. 
Saved $40 in labor this fall.” Roy Apple, Farmers- 
ville, Ohio: ‘‘I have used a corn shocker, corn binder 
and 2-rowed machines, but your machine beats them 
all and takes less twine of any machine I have ever 
used.”’ John F. Uaag, Mayfield, Oklahoma: ‘Your 
harvester gave good satisfaction while using filling our 
Silo.” K. F. Ruegnitz, Otis, Colo.: ‘‘Just received a 
letter from my father saying he received the corn 
binder and he is cutting corn and cane now. Says it 
works fine and that I can sell lots of them next year.’’ 
= for free catalog showing picture of harvester at 


‘k and testimonials 
PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANSAS. 





Good Cows Needed and Then Good 
Attention 


liticulties of 
y and family) 





building up a 1 


large J 
cow movement in North Carolina 
Mr. A. J. Reed states that in a num- 
ber of cases farmers who buy high- 

“m= 1 1 ¢ . take 
priced, well-bred cattle do not take 
necessary care of them‘after they 


have been purchased. This has been 


notably true of such Holstein cattle 
as have been brought into the state. 
Pure-bred, highly developed cows 


need careful attention, plenty of food 
and good shelter when brought from 
regions where they have been accus- 
tomed to such conditions. 

A good family cow, when properly 
taken care of, is a valuable asset. A 
poor family cow is an expensive pro- 
position. The pure-bred cow, impro- 
perly taken care of, will also be an 
expensive proposition in the long run, 
for she will not produce under such 
conditions. 

A number of scrub cows are being 
brought into the state. The move- 
ment is seriously injuring the dairy 
industry. For example, there are 
many dealers in horses and mules 
who have turned their attention to 
buying scrub cattle, since the move- 
ment for family cows has been inau- 
gurated by the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, and it is estimated that 


Tennessee, alone, has disposed of 
over 10,000 head of scrub cattle, most- 
ly Jerseys, in the past year. This 
brings up the question that those 


farmers contemplating buying pure- 
bred cattle should take the matter up 
with their county agent, or the Dairy 
Field Office of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service at West Raleigh, so 
that they might be put in touch with 
parties who have a surplus of good 
cattle to sell, and, thereby, get the 
best stock possible. 

The dairy industry of the state is 
suffering from the influx of scrub cat- 
tle, most of which are coming from 
tubercular herds, and from animals 
otherwise in poor condition. 





FAIR PRICES FOR BLACK 
WALNUT 


Farmers Should Not Cut Trees That 
Are Too Small Nor Sell to Middle- 
men—Prices of Logs on Basis of $90 
Per 1,000 Feet 


R. HARRY B, Krausz, the new 

farm forestry specialist of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, finds considerable mis- 
information about war demands for 
black walnut timber and warns farm- 
ers not to make the mistake (1) of 
sacrificing their timber either to local 
profiteers or (2) of cutting too small 
trees. 

Mr. Krausz, the purpose of whose 
new work is to aid farmers in every 
way possible in the better manage- 
ment of their farm woodlands and 
the marketing of their pro- 
ducts, makes the following interesting 
points: 

1, Value of black walnut 


wood 


for war uses.— 





Black walnut does not split when struck by 
a bullet as is the case with other woods of 
equal strength, and is durable when exposed 
to the action of the elements. The wood is 
easily worked and after manufactua@e it does 
not warp or shrink. Because of these desirable 
technical qualities, black walnut is the wood 
par excellence for the manufac of air- 
plane propellers and gun-stocks 

2, Size of trees wanted.—Gun-stocks are 
made from sawed blanks, o: litches’’, meas- 
uring 2% inches in thickness by not less 
than 6 inches in width at the larger, or butt, 
end, The blanks are of varying lengths, de- 
pending upon the particular type of gunstock 
which is being manufactured. Second grade 
jogs and the less desirable portions of the 
better logs are utilized in the manufacture 
of gunstocks. 

For the making of airplane propellers the 
very highest grades of clear walnut boards 
are demanded. The board must be a full one 
inch in thickness. Other dimensions of 
boards most desired are from 10 to 14 inches 
in width by from 10 feet and upward in 
length. 

The most desirable, and consequently the 





most valuable logs, are those ranging from 
12 inches and upward in diameter at the 

1all end by 8, 10, 12, etc., feet in length 

3, Sell to Firms Having Government Con- 
tracts.,—Befor: ng is timber, an vner 

i obta defi nf I 

I I Go 1e1 ynt s ti he 

dq ty of rg re VW thi il 

rmation, th imount of mater vh an 
e disposed of is easily ertained and a 
sale yntract made a rdingl) The entire 
onduct of the sale is thus a direct matter 
between owner and the ultimate purchaser 
and there is consequently no valid reason 
for making the sale through a middleman or 
broker. A direct sale guarantees the owner 


the full market value of his timber. 


4, Cotperate in Selling.—The timber offer- 


ed for sale in any one locality will greatly 
influence the chance of a sale and the price 
received. From 3,000 to 5,000 board feet of 
black walnut is an avergge carload and, 
since it is impracticable to ship less than a 
car, neighboring owners should coéperate in 
marketing. In this way owners of small 
amounts of timber can join in coéperative 
shipments. It would also be possible for a 
number of owners to sell jointly a mer- 


chantable volume of standing trees. 
The tree 
as 


5. How to Cut.—Cut low 
should be severed as near the ground line 


stuinps. 
worth considerably 
This is not only 
any log in- 
in 


possible. Large logs are 
more than are ones. 
because the board foot volume of 
creases rapidly with 
scaling values below) but is also due 
fact that large logs command a 
per 1,000 board feet than do logs of the 
smaller Trees which 
log at least 10 feet in length by 
diameter the end should be 
sparingly. 

6, Prices of 
black walnut 
propel and 
bought f. o, b. 
say, logs on Cars at 
for prices ranging between $60 and $125 per 
r,000 board feet. These prices may be in- 
reased or decreased depending upon the size 


small 
increase diameter 
(see to 
the 
price 


higher 


will not yield a 
14 inches in 


cut 


sizes, 


at small 
Timber,—Reasonably clear 
cut airplane 
gunstock have been 
shipping (that is 
owner's loading point,) 


which will 
material 


logs 
ler 
points, 


and the average grade of the logs, the 
larger the logs, the factor of quality being 
equal, the greater the price. 


On a basis price of $90 per 1,000 board feet, 
f. o. b. shipping points, the following table 
shows the board foot volume and the value 
to the owner of 16-foot logs, diameters as 
shown, when delivered to the railroad. Logs 
16 feet length will have a pro- 
volume to those of the 
based upon their 
An 8-foot log 


less than in 


portional and value, 
same diameter in the table, 


relative length, For instance: 














of 12 inches in diameter will have one-half 
the volume and value of a 16 foot log of 12 
inches tn diameter; a 12-foot log will have 
three-fourths; a 20-foot log one and one- 
quarter, and so on. 
-@ 
ti ¢ : 
=e ¥] bs 
w& < = A 
Ld ‘ ss ns 
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ov ° 
2° ref | gs e 
E= to 5é 3 
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10 16 
11 16 
12 16 
13 16 
14 16 
15 16 
16 16 
17 16 
18 16 
19 16 
20 16 
21 16 
22 16 
23 16 : 
24 16 36.00 
25 16 
26 16 
27 16 
2 16 576 
29 16 625 
30 16 676 

These figures are by the Doyle log rule, 
which is the rule used for measuring walnut 
timber. 

7. Names of Buyers.—Lack of space for- 
bids the inclusion of the names and locafions 
of firms purchasing black walnut timber, In- 
terested persons may secure a list of firms 
purchasing this timber for filling contracts 
with the United States Government for air- 
plane propellers and gunstocks by writing to 
the Farm Forestry Division, N, C. Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, Raleigh, N. C. 

The Division will also furnish advice and 
assistance in the management of North Car- 
olina farm woodlands and the marketing of 
their wood products 


THE HOUSE FLY A DEADLY 





PERIL 
Flies are conceived in iniquity, bred in 
filth and lead a life of crime. 


They are almost wholly preventable. 

They are easily excluded from the home. 

They spread communicaLlle diseases that 
cause Many deaths, 

They occupy no place in the economy of 
man. 

How long shall they be suffered to carry 
death to people!—Spokane Spokesman-Re- 
view 
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$20.00 SAVING ON SPREADERS! 


My new advertising roposition willsave you 
bo cosh cn any style of Gall A Complete 

k for it [Ee as the time is 
Kemember as oe oway Spreaders 
spreading more 


less horse and m = pore 
Seathoroes yhly with meee methan old style,cum- 
eaves Will supply your soil with oi t food. En- 
‘Riss you lendto 





ome 
abl to tocash | sbigon 
ck overtime. Gets you 60 bushels where 


ELEVEN PATENTED SPREADER ‘FEATURES 
yoo ng Weak, Pate Patented role 
pista eliwh setrcese tot the olond. Ai Misics! jl Dente 


are to 
Spreads from 3 four totwenty-four Reet 


Sold Direct—Factory Price—Quick k Deliveries 







uy direct fro floor, Lowest factory 
Sole bE on aa also Seo- 


FREE BOOKS: { sage oes 
Spreader Book and “Streak Gold Books 

Ee Ch 
Bolats save fzeighte WRITE NOW-BUY TODAY: 
Wm.Galloway ConsBox 1679 re tesartanto. p 


















Works in any sofl. Makes 

ditch or cloune ditches up to four fee' 

deep. Allsteel. Reversible. Adjustable. 

Write for free Kk and our proposition. 
Ditcher & Grader Co., inc. 

Box 33i Owensboro, Ky. 


Od 
















Before you Duy get oUF cata- 
log, Prices and sample of our 
great never-slip lock fence. 
We pay the freight, give you 




















staples. save you money. Barb 

Wire, lawn fen at money saving prices. Write today 
East Birmingham fron Roofing Co., 

Dept. A. Birmingnam, Ala. 
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Who Fills Your Silo ? 
There’s just one way of bein; gure ofafu 
Silo of clean cut ensilage. at is to a 
with your own equipment. . 3 or 4 H. P. 
frcolina cowies, re goernte.s onal PAPEO. 

‘ou, write for ‘ our new 
918 cata — it’s free. 

PAPEC MACHINE CO. 

121 Main Street, Shortsvilie, NM. ¥. 














and 


Tag your 
identifeation for or ews, 


Name, 
and samples free on req 
®. B. Burch & Co., 186 W. Hores St. Chicage 















“‘Pure-bred Pigs 
Thrive with 
Food Care” 









See, 


88 Sah 2 
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The Progressive Farmer :— 


IT am enclosing a picture of myself and 
‘Progressive Lady,’’ my Pig Club Pig 

I have owned her for about six months 
now and though I have had more exper- 
ience raising deer than pigs, she does not 


appear to have been neglected 


Sincerely, 





LAURA M. PICKETT 

Bullock County, Ala. 

Note:—Turn to another page of this 
paper and find nomination blank, fill in 
and return today with one or more an- 
nual subscriptions and go right to work 


and earn a pure-bred pig. 
The Progressive Pig Club 


$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 
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—— re-harrow with a disk harrow until 
| SOMETHING TO MAKE WANTED: EXPERIENCE LETTERS FOR OUR OATS, WHEAT the soil is thoroughly pulverized. Af- 
AND ‘RYE SPECIAL ter doing this, 1f there are stil it of 
A Table wren: patches of grass and rial, 
rake it off. 
T’S almost impossible to have too HE fall of 1918 should see a Stents acreage than ever before 

many porn about the farm home. seeded to oats, wheat and rye, and to encourage the good work One of the most successful turnip 
There’s need for one in the smoke- The Progressive Farmer will on August 17 issue an “Oats, Wheat growers in a small way that | ever 
house when meat is being cut up, an- and Rye Special,” devoted especially to these crops. knew always planted on wheat or oat 
ato i nent 3 » deice se a . — ‘ stubble. He ran off the rows with < 
ss Ara _ tg toe aa ti For this Special wé invite experience letters from Progressive middle heweten, Sulit’ ty Mb oil 

another in tne citchnen, and some- ders. tellin just how the hav d ‘th th had ’ -G yas i: 5 
times one under some convenient big mame Gaanere es 4 > conmames GS Mere plow. In this furrow he put a large 


as a dining table in the summer. 
Any ordinary farm workman can 
a good, substantial table, though 


tree 





A USEFUL FORM OF TABLE 


it may not be a thing of beauty. The 
main thing is to get a table ‘that is 
square, true, and steady. To build 
table, one should use care in 
cutting the legs and fastening them 
to the side pieces. If this is done, the 
top will take care of itself. 

Six feet is a good length for a gen- 
eral purpose table and legs made of 
square pieces of 3x3 inch material will 
be right. 
taper toward the lower ends. It is 
usually best to screw the legs to the 
side pieces. Ordinary tongued and 
grooved flooring makes a good table 
top. 


INSTITUTES FOR JULY AND 
AUGUST 


such a 








Director T. B. Parker Announces Six- 
ty Farmers’ and Farm Women’s In- 
stitutes for Central and Western 
North Carolina—See the List for 
Your County 


R. B. Parker Director of North 


& Bite Farmers’ and Farm 
Women’s Institutes, has just an- 
nounced where this summer’s Insti- 
tutes will be held. Altogether, there 


will be 60 of these, held in 28 differ- 
ent counties this month and next. 


There is hardly a farmer in the 
state who will not be better able 
to serve his country and contrib- 


ute more to the winning of the war 
by taking a day off and getting the 
increased inspiration and knowledge 
one of these Farmers‘ Institutes will 
give him. 

Here is the list: 
_ Alamance Co.—Woodlawn 
Wednesday, July 24; Blon College, Friday, 
July 26; Oakdale, Saturday, July 27, 


Alexander Co,—Taylorsville, Saturday, Au 
ust 3 


Schoolhouse, 


Anson Co.—Ansonville, 
Morven, Saturday, 
day, August 6. 

_ Burke Co.,—Valdese, 
4; Quaker Meadow 
August 8. 

Caldwell Co.—Patterson Schoolhouse, Mon- 
day, August 5; Baton Schoolhouse, Tuesday, 
August 6. 


Chatham Co,—Bynum, W ednesday, July 24; 
Siler City, Thursday, July 25. 
Cleveland Co.—Belwood, Wednesday, Au- 


Friday, August 2; 
August 3; Polkton, Mon- 


Wednesday, 
Schoolhouse, Thursday, 


- st 14; Boiling Springs, Thursday, August 
Davie Co.—Center, Saturday, August 8; 
Fork Church, Monday, August 5. 

Forsyth Co.—Clemmons, Tuesday, August 


6; Jacks Temple, Wednesday, August 7; 
lews Creek, Thursday, August 8. 
Gaston Co.—South Point, Thursday, Au- 
sust 8; Landers Chapel, Friday, August 9. 
Guilford Co.—McLeansville, Thursday, July 
26; Jamestown, Thursday, August 1. 


Be- 


Iredell Co—Test Farm, Friday, August 2; 
Shawnee, Wednesday, August 16. 
Lee Co.—Morris C hapel, Friday, July 26; 


Rosebud Schoolhouse, Saturday, July 27. 
Lincoln Co.—Pine Grove, Saturday, 


August 
10; Salem, Monday, August 12, 
McDowell Co,—Glenwood, Friday, August 
Marion, Saturday, August 10 
i... klenburg €o.—Sharon, Tuesday, Au- 


Abernathy Schoolhouse, Wednesday, 
Usgust 14; Cornelius, Thursday, August, 15, 
, Montgomery Co.—Troy, Monday, July 29; 
Mt. Gilead, Tuesday, July 30 


These should be dressed to | 


August | 





crops—varieties, time and method of planting, fertilizers, etc. Short 
letters—not more than 300 to 400 words—are preferred, and these must 
be concise and to the point. If you write on more than one of these 
crops; devote a separate letter to each. For the best letter we offer a 
prize of $5, for the second best, $3, and $1 each for the ten next best, in 
case we can publish that number. 


quantity of stable manure and ridged 
on it with a turning-plow. Then the 
middles were plowed out, but in such 
a way as to leave a rather jow, flat 


bed. 


His next step was to open up the 
bed in the center with a scooter plow, 
and put in about 300 pounds of high- 


All letters for this Special must reach us not later than August 3 








Indian Trail, 


Thursday, 





Orange Co.—Chapel Hill, Friday, July 26 Wilkes Co.—Boomer, Monday, July 29: grade commercial fertilizer. After the 
Hillsboro, Saturday, July 27 Arbor Schoolhouse, Tuesday, July 30; New fertilizer is put in he runs right ‘ack 
Person Co.—Roxboro, Thursday, July 25. ape Seeeees, Wesnereay,. Say S. in the same furrow, so as to mix thor- 
Randolph Co.—Holly Springs, Monday, Yadkin Co.—Boonville, Thursday, August y the ortilize rj 1e «Sci 
July 29; Farmer, Tuesday, July 30; Glenola, 1: Yadkinville, Friday, August 2. ough! the fertilizer with the oil. 
Wednesday, July 31 This left only a shallow trench. He 
Rockingham Co.—Sharon Schoolhouse, sowed the seed in this trench, using 

Thursday, August 15; Barnes Spring, ° ° P r : =~ . 
Secataden, Daldat.. Auaeeak’ 14. How to Succeed With Turnips about two pounds to the acre. 
Stanly Co.—Oakboro, Wednesday, July 31; “— ‘ one. F 
Norwood, Thursday, August 1. Wate the turnip is comparatively This man found that one of the best 
Stokes Co,—Danbury, Friday, August 9; easily grown, there are many fail- ways of covering the seed was to drag 
rs Sz “day s ’ ° . % : 
King, Saturday, August 10 ures each year. To succeed with this a rather heavy brush along the drill, 
Surry Co,—White Plains, Monday, August b: A hod: of c : or de 8 
12; Zephyr, Tuesday, August 13; Pilot Moun- crop, the land must be reasonably Any method of covering is all right, 
tain, Wednesday, August 14. well prepared. One cannot plant tur- just so the seed is not covered too 
Union Co.—Marshville, Tuesday, August 6; nips on trash-covered, lumpy soil and deep. On account of being so small 


Wednesday, August 7. 
these seed must be covered very shal- 


low. L. A. NIVEN. 


expect to secure good results. Break 


Wak 
a the land thoroughly, and harrow and 


Co.—A. and E. College, Wednesday, 


Friday, August 28-30. 
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California 3 to 6 bushels more per acre 


Illinois 5 bushels more per acre 
Kansas 3% bushels more per acre 
Iowa over 9 bushels more per acre 


These are actual increases in yield per acre obtained 
on big farms in those states for several years by drilling instead of broad- 
casting. You gain both in yield and in seed saved by using a z 


John Deere & Van Brunt Fertilizer Grain Drill 
Plants all the Ground—No Costly Bare Spots 


Coarse, medium size or very small seed No clogging up—the Van Brunt suc- 
can be planted with this drill, The force feed cessfully plants seed in mud, gumbo or trash. 
used on Van Brunt drills has a patented gate, The seed is protected until it reaches the bot- 
adjustable to handle any size seed from. alfalfa to tom of the furrow. 
large bearded oats, peas and beans. Disc bearings guaranteed to \ast the lifetime 

All the ground is seeded—no choking of the drill. The furrow openers, the hard-working 
up in the seed box. Change in quantity of seed part of any drill are made of highest quality steel. 
by the feed shifter lever is exactly the same in The highly perfected fertilizer feed cups 
each and every feed. The force-feed compels the distribute without clogging or choking, all kinds of 
seed to leave the seed box in even, continuous commercial fertilizers, in any quantity desired, 
streams, but the seed is not crushed. Grace ceed attachment con 


dee be furnished. It sows broad- 


cast or in drills, as you desire. 
by ER had Van Brunt Drills are furnished 
\penuinaiiadien waa AE 


in sizes and with equipment that 
VAN BR U NAT 


will meet your requirements. 
Ly bese) 
} «jim, 7 
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vs va tm Yr “Better Grain Yields From the Same 
} Fields” —32 pages of valuable informa- 
tion on how to select seed, how to test 
it, depth to plant, best method of plant- 
ing, etc. Also, “Better Farm Imple- 
ments and How to Use Them”—a 156- 
page text book on farm implements. 
Worth dollars. 

To get these books, just State the 
implements in which re are interested 
and ask for package 23. 


John Deere, M oline, Ill. 
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~ JOHN DEERE- VAN BRUNT * FERTILIZER GRAIN DRILL. 
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72 page catalog 
mailed upon request 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
Save Cream, Time and Labor 


. - If you are trying to get along without a cream 
Save Cream: separator, or are using an inferior or half-worn- 
out machine, with butter at 40 to 50 cents a pound, a De Laval would 
soon save enough cream to pay for itself. 








\ - A good cream separator is a big time and labor 
Save Labor: saver. And this year, more than ever before, 


time saving and labor saving on the farm mean money saving. 





There is no other cream separator that can compare with the 
De Laval in clean skimming, capacity, ease of operation, freedom from 
repairs, and durability. 
Order your De Laval now when you need it most and let it begin saving cream 
for you right away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or 


on such liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, 
or, if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 















Sow Grain 


Grow more grain, because it will feed our armies and help to win 
the war. It will pay. No need to wait until your corn or cotton 


is gathered. Sow between the rows with 
— 7 i 
ONY SE 


There is no need to make 8 unnecessary trips | 
to plow and harrow your land this fall. 
Your fields are an ideal seed-bed, because 
they have been already cultivated this spring 
and compacted by time and summer’s rain. 
The grain is planted in the bottom of the fur- 
rows where ample moisture is sure—protected 
against winter killing. Corn and cotton are 
gathered without damage to your oats. You get 
a better crop than when broadcasted. 

Write today for ffee catalog. 


\ The Cole Manufacturing Co., 
~ Box 300 Charlotte, N. C 


Apollo 


Between Corn and 
Cotton Rows! 



















Saves % of 
the Labor 








beg ae Roofing and Siding <& 
Both farm and city pro y port owners need to know 





the absolute safety an pp of metal roofing..atme 


APOLLO-KrysTonr Galvanized insures durability and ‘pfistaction for», 
ork ~— of sheet metal work, including ever. anks, F 
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Bie is is aloo ‘on: = sae pA, iting : Tin Pl Plates tes. Look for the Ke Ma 
added below rege arbrands. Send for free ‘Better Buildings” booklet. 
AMERI SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WANTED! accent: 

AGENTS 





@very postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Write ‘| today for our money making offer. 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 
én The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of ali the 
@dvertising it carries.’’ 


° | 
The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
J 






sing any additional roug 
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FEEDING THE DAIRY COW ACCORDING TO PRODUCTION 


By Tait Butler 
articles on 
“How to Raise the Dairy Calf,’ 


“How to Succeed With Hogs and Catile.’’ 
will appear next week,] 








N PRODUCTION a good machine, 
[cove cheap raw materials and effi- 

cient management are the essen- 
tial factors in success. Applied to the 
dairy cow, this means, first, a good 
cow; second, the right sort of home- 
grown feeds; and, third, good care 
and feeding of the individual cow ac- 
cording to production. 

We have already discussed the cow 
and the raw materials, and in this ar- 
ticle “will consider feeding according 
to what the cow will produce, or sim- 
ply the economical use of our raw 
materials—feeds. 

As already indicated in previous ar- 
ticles, the Southern dairy cow, if fed 
economically, must receive all the 
green grass or pasturage she will con- 
sume, or all the silage and 
hays. If pasturage is deficient, silage 
must be added and in all cases legume 
hays should be available for supply- 
‘wage the dairy 
cow will consume. This, of course, 
supposes that the legume hays are 
home-grown, 

Keeping these basic facts in mind, 
in addi- 


the dairy cow should have 
tion, such amounts of ‘grain or con-* 


centrates as she will pay a fair profit 
on, In other words, while these cheap 
roughages may be given up to the 
full capacity of the cow to consume, 
the more expensive grains or con- 
centrates must only be supplied ac- 
cording to the production of milk or 
butter fat. . 


The Maintenance Ration 


Pe FEEDING any animal for a given 
work or purpose the feed necessary 
to maintain or keep up the body of 
the animal, without loss or gain of 
weight, cannot be overlooked. The 
feed required to do this is the feed of 
“maintenance” or the “maintenance 
ration.”. The amount of feed for this 
purpose will, of course, depend to a 
considerable extent on the size of the 
animal. The balance of the feed 
given is for the purpose of produc- 
tion, or to enable the animal to do the 
work required of it. 

Animals are bred, trained and fed 
to develop special powers for doing 
spécial lines of work most efficiently. 
In other words, the ability to produce 
milk or convert feeds into milk has 
been made a “specialty” with the 
special dairy bred cow. The good 
dairy cow has this disposition to con- 
vert all the feeds she eats, over and 
above the bare maintenance of her 
body, into milk to such a dtgree that 
she will not lay on fat while fresh 
or during the time she is giving her 
large flow of milk. In fact, this tend- 
ency has been so developed that for 


the first month or two after calving, 


the good dairy cow, although well 
fed, will use up a large part of any 
surplus fat or other material collected 
in her body while dry in the produc- 
tion of milk. In feeding the dairy 
cow it is essential to keep these facts 
in mind, or the good dairy cow is 
very likely to be underfed, while the 
poor cow is perhaps equally likely to 
be over-fed. 

Eckles, in his book on “Dairy Cattle 
and Milk Production,” cites a re- 
markable instance showing to an ex- 
treme’ degree this tendency of the 
special bred, good dairy cow to pro- 
duce milk, even at the expense of her 
own body and its needs. * 


A mature Jersey cow was fed well 


'while dry and calved in high flesh. 
Her feed was then made to equal only 


the estimated needs of her body as 
closely as that could be done, in or- 
der that_ the milk produced must 
come from the materials stored in her 
body. At the end of 30 days she was 


producing only one pound of milk a 
day less than at the beginning, but 
had become so weak that she could 
scarcely get up without help. 


\ 


legume - 


The good cow will not put feed on 
her back in the form of fat or flesh 
when in full flow of milk, but will use 
her feed for milk production, and go 
farther even to the extent of using 
her own body fat in case of insuffiy 
cient feed. The dairy cow that con- 
tinues fat is a fraud. Fair dairy cows 
May sometimes continue in better 
than fair flesh, but it is generally an 
evidence of wasteful feeding or poor 
dairy quality. ° 

Remembering that the good dairy 
cow often receives too little feed and 
the poor cow as often receives too 


much, the following illustrations, af- 
ter Eckles, serve to illustrate these 
points. 


A good dairy cow may use from 50 
to 60 per cent of all the feed she can 
consume to produce milk and uses the 
balance to maintain her body weight. 
Such a cow is likely to be under-fed. 
On the other hand, another cow with 
less dairy capacity may not be able to 
use more than 25 or 30 per cent of all 
the feed she will consume for making 
milk. This cow is likely to be over- 
fed, if she is in the herd of a man 
who appreciates the necessity of lib- 
eral feeding. 

If the cow which is able to use half 
the feed she can consume for making’ 
milk is given a full ration the feed 
used for maintenance and milk pro- 
duction is illustrated by the first line 
in the figure below. If she is only fed 
a three-fourths ration, the feed used 
for making milk is theoretically only 
poets. what is used for that pur- 
pose when she is given a full ration, 
and when she is fed only half of what 
she will consume there is none of the 
feed used for milk producing, but 
whatever milk is given is made at the 
expense of her body weight. 

FULL RATION 


Used for Milk 


Maintenance Production 








THREE-QUARTER RATION 


For Milk 


Maintenance Production 


HALF RATION 
Maintenance 


Because the average Southern dairy 
cow is of rather poor quality she is 
frequently over-fed, notwithstanding 
the fact that many Southern dairy- 
men have to buy a large part of their 
feeds and are consequently not very 
liberal feeders. If a cow that can 
only use 25 per cent or one-fourth of 
the feed she consumes for milk pro- 
duction is fed a full ration one-half 
may be used to maintain her body, 
one-fourth to put fat on her body and 
only one-fourth to make milk. But if, 
on the other hand, she is fed an eco- 
nomical ration, or three-fourths of 
what she will consume she uses all 
the feed necessary to maintain her 
body weight and the balance goes to 
make milk, as illustrated below: 

FULL RATION 


Used for Used for 


Maintenance Milk Fat 


ECONOMICAL RATION 





Maintenance Cees oe 
——— = 
With these illustrations in mind, 
the duty of the dairyman is to 


feed his cows so as to maintain their 
body weight, at least after the first 
few weeks of the lactation or milking 
period, and then only give such addi- 
tional feed as they will economically 
use in making milk. That is, the feed- 
ing should maintain the body weight 
of the cow and then only such addi- 
tional feed should be given as she 
will pay a profit on by increased milk 
production. The dairy cow on good 
pasture or on silage and legume hays 
will maintain her body and give some 
milk, hence the grains or concen- 
(Concluded on page 19, column 1) 




















Saturday, July 20, 1918} 








Cypress trees 
. naturally grow 
in water. This 
- accounts for 
the wonderful 
durability and 
long life of well- 
made cypress 
water tanks, 














Davis Cypress 
water Tanks 


Supplied inall sizes 
=100 to 100,000 gal- 
fon capacity. Get 
our price on a tank 
or a tank and tow- 
er, to meet your 
meeds, Illustrated 
tank book free, 

G. M. Davis & Son 
309 Laura St. 


Palatka, Florida 
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Outfitscomplete. Write 

7 at once for full descrip- 

tion of greatest line of 

‘canners ever offered, 
and for our 

41 Tested F R ia £ 

most 


Canning Recipes 
Easiest, quickest. 
economical method ever 
devised for canning your 
fruits and vegetables. 
Write today. 
PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO. 
Dept. B Nashville, Tenn. 
Largest manuspeturere of 
canners in th a 





























“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
“Beaver Board” Distributors. 


















0X ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts 
toughest weather resister 
te) known; low priced because 
re gold direct. Strictly first 
Ss 4a grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 
NG et ft. with cement and nails. 
Anybody can lay it. Prices: 
i rh 1-Ply, $1.30; 2-Ply, $1.70;3-Ply, 
$2.05. Order now from this advertisement to ge. 
benefit of present low prices. Satisfaction Gueran- 
tee?. Circular and samples free. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., %ii tenon, VA 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and tata A oe in South. 


WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Cool in 
Summer. $3 per 100 square feet. 

Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets 48 inches 
wide by 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet long. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 


EGGS POULTRY 


We are Mo tarsus Readies of Meso end Pouluy 
wat wave” vou "ro snip? 
The highest mark —w Tay anteed with quid 


returns. trial. 
Referenees, First athena} ‘Bank, Richmond, Vs. 


WOODSON.-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 


The Threshing Problem 
SOlved fea" sore Vins wie sow 

































from the mown vines, wheat, oat, 
rye and barley. A perfect com- 


bination machine. Nothing like ft. -a pomine 
‘ave been | for for 20 poet. nad Mas- 
sey. “It will meet every ae a i Meorsan, 


Director Tenn. Exp. Station. ao ookist 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tens. 








ur advertisers are guaranteed. 











| OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 


OOD morning! Have you planted 
your fall Irish potatoes? 
Fall 


prices. 





tomatoes usually bring 
Plants may be set now. 

No excuse for losing sweet potatoes 
hereafter. Storage houses are suc- 
cessful. 

If you fill your own pantry shelves 
with canned fruits and vegetables and 
still have a surplus, can some for 
market. 

Farmers can often get better prices 
for their timber by joining together 
and making buyers figure on larger 
quantities than one individual owns, 





| The summer leisure season offers a 
| good opportunity for digging wells, 
{and mowing the weeds in the pas- 
tures. 


Let’s decide now what we will ex- 
hibit at the community fair, so as to 
have all exhibits in the best possible 

condition. 


Still time in most places to plant 
corn for late roasting ears. Such a 
patch will help to give the family a 
varied diet in late fall. 


A well-groomed horse, good 
ness, a painted delivery wagon anda 
keting of any farm product. 
luscious fruit on the table at 
meal, it’s a good time to resolve on a 
campaign of orchard-planting this 


fall. 


whole corn stalk this year. Money 
can be saved in having two or more 
neighbors unite in buying a corn har- 
vester. 

Look out for the boy these hot days 
and see_that he is not given tasks too 
hard for his strength. We not only 
need to grow more food, but good, 
strong boys as well. 


dried fruit; and much fruit that is not 
suitable for canning may be dried. 
Let’s save every apple and peach this 
year, either by drying or canning. 

Nobody who has to buy can be sure 
of enough clover, vetch, alfalfa or fall 
grain seed unless he orders early. 
Let’s decide on the acreage we will 
sow in these crops and put in our 
seed orders early. 


“The first of each month,” a farmer 
told us the other day, “I take down 
*‘Massey’s Garden Book’ and am tre- 
mendously helped by getting his ad- 
vice, based on life-long experience, as 
to what to do in the garden each 
month,” 


the weeds go to seed. A pasture or 
meadow free of weeds and sprouts is 
such a pretty sight that it would be 
worth while to mow them jus# for the 
increased pride and happiness of the 
farm owner. 


Two machines usually purchased in 
the fall and that they may well be 
bought on a co6dperative basis by 


| 
good 


har- 


| clean driver will make easier the mar- 


If there’s not plenty of ripe, juicy, | 
each | 


Won't it be a good plan to look over 
the Farmers’ Bulletins given in our 
“Reference Special” and order some 
for reading after the laying-by sea- | 
son? 

Of course, you are going to cut the | 


There is always a sale for good! 


Let’s mow the pastures now before 
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durable. Titehold 





Smooth, straight-grained, 
free from knots and sap, easy 
to lay, make an unusually 
attractive roof or siding, 
painted or unpainted. 


Titehold shingles 
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Driving rains, scorching sunshine and 
fierce winds develop no weak spots in roofs 
or walls of Titehold Red Cedar Shingles. 

The heart of red cedar is wonderfully 


shingles are made only 


of the heart of selected cedar trees. 


TITEHOLD 


RED CEDA 
SOO NGLES | 


Every roof or siding of Tite- 
hold Red Cedar Shingles, nailed 
with Titehold 34d zine coated 
nails, if properly recorded with 
us within 30 days, is 


Guaranteed for Forty Years 


are for sale at dealers, 


If yours can't supply them, write us, 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Atlanta Birmingham Jacksonville New Oricans 
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The SPOTLESS CO., Inc., “Supplies for Home, Farm and Shop.” 





To Our Friends 
The Farmers of the South 





We have secured new quarters, 
fresh, new goods. 


We call especial attention to the 


Building Hardware 
Sewing Machines 
Canners 

Canning Supplies 
. Stone Mills 
Furniture 

Pumps 

Buggies 

Wagons 

Harness 

Farm Implements 


All our goods are fresh, new s 
thing carries the usual Spotless 
Money Back. 

Send us your orders. 


The Spotless 





neighboring farmers are the corn 
husker and shredder and the silo fill- 
er. Both of these machines are used | 
for just a short season and are well | 
able to do the work of a group of 
neighbors. And if each farmer doesn’t , 
have power of his own, an engine or 
tractor might be purchased on the 
same plan. In view of the present 
congestion of freight traffic, all of 
these things should be ordered at 
once. 











Don’t try to garden this year with- 
out “Massey’s Garden Book.” Paper 
bound copy with The Progressive 





Farmer one year, $1.25. 





RICHMOND, 


On June 23rd, 1918, our warehouses and contents were 


DESTROYED BY FIRE. 


in which we already have stocks of 


Additional goods are arriving daily. 


~ We Can Fill Orders Promptly 


for practically everything listed in our catalog. 


following seasonable items on which 


we can make immediate deliveries: 


Threshing Machines 
Pianos and Organs 
Paints 

Automobile Supplies 
Gasoline Engines 
Wall Board 

Plaster Board 
Millwork 

Garden Hose 

Lawn Mowers 
Screens 


tock, received since the fire. Every- 
Guarantee of Satisfaction or Your 


Prices are lower now than they will be 
September Ist, when our new Fall Catalog will be sent out. 


Company, Inc., 


“The South’s Mail Order House” 


VIRGINIA 
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Strings. 


R HOME CANNING 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hem- 


Caps— Wax Sealing Cans with Wax 
Friction Top Syrup Cans. All 
We ship any quantity desired. Write 


for prices. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Buchanan, Virginia 
We maintain a distributing warehouse at Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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HE recent order of the United States Food Ad- 

ministration fixing the price of ginning at 
thirty cents per hundred pounds of seed cotton 
has been rescinded, and ginning prices will not be 
regulated, it is announced. 





E BELIEVE every Southern state might well 

follow Indiana’s plan of giving war medals to 
farmers who produce exceptional yields of corn. 
In that state farmers who make 100 bushels of 
corn per acre this year will be awarded a gold 
medal; those making 85 bushels, a silver medal; 
and those making 75 bushels, a bronze medal. 
These yields must be made on tracts of at least five 
acres. We commend this plan to the consideration 
of our Southern agricultural extension workers 
and state departments of agriculture. 





““\UR milk bill is $20 a month outside of ice 

cream; and even at that we don’t have real 
cream for cereal dishes, etc., every day. Neverthe- 
less, milk is so nutritious that even at $20 a month 
it’s as cheap food as I can buy.” So we heard a 
town mother with three small children—a family 
of five and two servants—remark this morning. 
We pass it on because it illustrates an element of 
income on the farm whose value our folks often 
ignore. On the farm a good family cow can be 
pastured and fed at small expense, and in this day 
of the high cost of living, nothing else will pay 
‘better. 





HEREVER sweet potato storage houses are to 
be erected in time for use this fall, plans for 
the work should be made at once. In addition to 
the detailed instructions for building recently 
given in The Progressive Farmer, interested per- 
sons may well consult the leaflet, “Bill of Materials 
and Building Plans for the Clemson Sweet Potato 
Storage House,” just issued by Clemson College, 
_ Clemson College, S. C. This storage house is in- 
tended to take care of 1,000 bushels of potatoes, and 
we are confident the College will gladly send free 
copies of the leaflet to our readers not only in 
South Carolina but anywhere in the South. 





S A matter of fact, isn’t it more important to 

have garden vegetables in winter than in sum- 
mer, if we had to choose between the two sea- 
sons? In summer we have watermelons, canta- 
loupes, apples, peaches, figs, blackberries, roasting 
ears, cowpeas, etc., from our fields and orchards, 
so that we still might have a luxurious variety in 
our diet even if we had no vegetable garden. But 
all these things are missing in winter; and there 
is no telling how much indigestion, dyspepsia, bad 
temper, family quarrels and lawsuits are due to 
the heavy, monotonous, greasy meat-diet of the 
average farm home in winter. Let’s order seed 
and make plans now so as to “live like kings” 
both winter and summer. 





OUTH Carolina lost a distinguished son lately in 

the death of the venerable Major J. L. Coker, of 
Hartsville. As a student at Lawrence Scientific 
School before the Civil War, Major Coker was one 
of the pioneers in the study of agricultural sciences, 
and his section of the Palmetto State will long 
show the enduring and beneficent impress of his 
progressiveness, patriotism, and public spirit, not 
the least of his achievements being the rearing of 
worthy sons to continue and enlarge his work 
Moreover, Major Coker did not use his possessions 
selfishly, but gave generously to public causes, his 
gifts to Coker College being especially notable. We 
regret to record his passing, but rejoice in the 
fact that his type is not disappearing but increasing 
in the South 





HE Progressive Farmer’s advice to growers 
some weeks ago to be in no hurry about dig- 
ging and selling Irish potatoes has proved sound. 
Last week’s market report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture showed that North 
Carolina Cobblers had advanced from $2 a barrel, 


their low point, to $5.50 f. o. b. shipping point, and 


Texas and Louisiana Bliss Triumphs were quoted 
steady at $2.50 to $3 per hundredweight. It is gen- 
erally believed that because of low prices for last 
year’s crop, potato plantings in the North this year 


are less than last, and that the future outlook for 
prices is good. Every Southern farmer should be 
planning now for the fall crop, in all cases making 
sure of an ample supply until next spring, and in 
many cases planting enough to provide a marketa- 
ble surplus 


VERY Virginia farmer who can do so should 

now be making plans to go and take his wife to 
the Virginia State Farmers’ Institute at Blacks- 
burg, August 7, 8 and 9, and every North Carolina 
farmer who can do so should be planning to come 
with his wife to the North Carolina State Farmers’ 
Convention and Farm Women’s Convention, West 
Raleigh, August 28, 29 and 30, each meeting ‘being 
held at the state agricultural college. Secretary 
Shepherd announces an important tractor demon- 
stration as a feature of the Virginia meeting for 
men, and war-cooking demonstrations for women, 
in addition to the usual range of helpful addresses 
about all kinds of farm problems. “Each night,” he 
adds, “there will be patriotic addresses preceded 
by a community song service, which proved so at- 
tractive last year.” For the North Carolina meet- 
ing an unusually helpful program is being worked 
out by President F. P. Latham and Secretary R. Y. 
Winters. Full details will soon be announced in 
The Progressive Farmer, 





Watch the Cultivator 


ATE cultivation is generally advisable; but 
L one kind of cultivation, particularly at this 

season, does more harm than good. We refer 
particularly to the kind that unduly tears up the 
roots of the growing crop. 

“Tt is the last cultivation my corn will get,” said 
And 
he surely was, if using a turn plow run four or five 
inches deep, throwing up a high ridge of earth 
matted together with corn roots, could be called 


one farmer, “and I’m giving it a good one.” 


giving it a “good one.” 

Drouths are to be expected at this season, and 
the crop that goes into a dry period with half or 
more of its feeding roots cut off is practically cer- 
tain to result in failure. Keep the cultivators going, 
of course, but take every precaution to see that 
they are not running too deep. One and one-half 
to two inches will be deep enough in most sections, 
and two to three inches will be enough in the drier 
sections of the western Cotton Belt. Remember, 
plant roots have a definite function to perform, and 
to break them is to invite crop failure. 





Be Something Better Than an ‘“‘Average 
Farmer” :' 


E HAVE long held that probably the surest 

of all ways for the Southern farmer to in- 

crease his profits is to increase per-acre 
yields. There is no profit—not even a living wage 
—in doing the sort of farming that gets only six- 
teen to eighteen bushels of corn and oats and one- 
third of a bale of cotton per acre. Yet these are 
our averages for the entire South. 

It is as we get above these yields, as we emerge 
from the great “average” class, that profits begin 
Over a period of years, it may be safely assumed 
that average yields no more than pay for the cost 
of production, leaving little or nothing for profit. 
But on 


e, unless costs of production are unduly in- 


very pound or bushel per acre over the 


ay 4 
creased, there is usually a profit. 

Farmers will do well to remember, foo, that in 
these days of high prices for crops, proportion- 
ately more can be spent in making them. Thus 


if cotton or corn brings two and one-half times 
what it did before the war, we can afford to spend 
two and one-half times as much in making the 


Still another point to remember is this: cer- 


crop 
tain costs in crop-growing are the same, regard- 
less of yield. For instance, land rent, cost of 
working, cultivating, hoeing -etc., will not vary 


satly, whether the yield be one-third or two- 
f a bale of cotton per acre, fifteen or thir- 


In other words, aside from the 


thirds 


ty bushels of corn. 


cost of harvesting and the extra plant food required 


















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


to make the larger yield, there is no very great 
difference in the cost per acre as between low and 
high yields 

We 


Saving 


believe in every man, by the use of labor- 


machinery and plenty of horse power 
working as large an acreage as possible; but a 
the same time it is highly important that every 
acre be made to yield as much as it economically 
can. And most certainly our present average yields 
are far below what should be made if the greatest 
net profits are to be made. 

The ambition of every farmer should be to get 
out of the “average” class—to rise above the poor 
wages and poor living conditions that average or 
Whatever the crop 


grown, the farmer who rises well above the aver- 


below average yields entail. 


age in crop production, provided he does it eco- 
nomically and on a sufficient number of acres, is 
on the road to success. 


Don’t “Lay by” This Year 


HERE 


trary “laying by” time, regardless of weather 





should be no such thing as an arbi- 
conditions and the state of the growing crop 
still hold to the out-of-date 
“laying by” idea, much as they continue to pull 


Too many farmers 
fodder and plant at a certain stage of the moon. 
If we would keep in mind the two main objects 
of cultivation—destroying weeds and grass and 
saving moisture—we would see the error in “lay- 


ing by” at a particular date—of quitting cultivation, 





simply because it is customary to “lay by” at a 
The question that should be asked 

Will continued by killing 
and grass and for the 
growing crop, result in a sufficiently increased 
If this can be an- 
swered in the affirmative, the cultivators should 
be kept going. 

In the case of cotton, particularly, late cultiva- 
tions may be worth all they cost and more be- 
cause of the ease of picking cotton in clean fields 
Cotton pickers are probably going to be scarce 
and high-priced this fall, and it may be next to 
impossible to get them to pick at all in a field 
badly infested with burs and grass. 


certain time. 


is this: cultivation, 


weeds Saving moisture 


yield to pay for the work? 





Save Man Power With Horse Power 


OT long ago we stopped to watch a huge 

steam shovel at work on a Government job. 

.With only two men in charge, it was steadily 
biting away at a bank of earth, taking a round ton 
at a mouthful. A string of wagons moved under 
the shovel, each receiving its load in 60 seconds 
and moving on. 

We could not help contrasting this example of 
enormous mechanical power, moving earth at the 
rate of 600 tons in a day of ten hours, with the 
puny efforts of the one-horse farmer, and the rate 
at which he moves dirt with his pony plow. In 
the former we saw how a minimum of manpower, 
with a maximum of mechanical power, could move 
hundreds of tons of earth in a few hours; in the 
latter, we have one of our worst examples of pres- 
ent day inefficiency. 

Much has been said about the South’s serious la- 
bor shortage, but if the war goes on it is a situa- 
tion that will probably get worse before it gets 
better. 
keep all our industries and the war too going, and 


There simply is not enough man power to 


the industries must feel the shortage. 

In this labor crisis it is the patriotic duty of ev- 
ery farmer to use machinery in every possible way 
to save human labor. Two and three horses to 
each breaking plow; four mules to the binder, in- 
stead of one man with a cradle; one-row and two- 
row cultivators, instead of twice to the row in the 
old-fashioned way; tractors where they can be ad- 
vantageously used; gasoline engines to pump the 
water, cut the wood, run the washing machine and 
make lights—these are some of the labor-savers 
that we must adopt. 

Replace and 
with horse power 


scarce high-priced human labor 
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A Variety of Comment 

E ARE glad to see the growing recognition 
of the fact that something must be done to 
increase teachers’ salaries and yet not de- 
ease school terms. As we have frequently point 
ed out, in the average school district the tax assess- 
ments have not been increased since the present 
era of high prices began. Consequently, there are no 
more dollars than formerly for the school fund, 
hereas the purchasing power of a dollar has de- 
creased 50 per cent. As one high school teacher, a 
college graduate, with 14 year’s experience, writes 


“My salary is $1,000 a year, which is above 
the average for the state. House rent is $150; 
wood, coal and laundry bill over $100. Allow 
$50 for church and charitable contributions 
ind I have only $700 left. I have five in family 
vhich gives to each $140, which is less than it 
takes to feed and clothe a prisoner in the state 
prison or on the chain gang. One suit of clothes, 

pair of shoes, a hat, an overcoat, and half of 

y share is gone at once. My salary last year 

sked over $200 of meeting my expenses. The 

t is that while the country is enjoying 
he greatest season of prosperity the state 
has ever seen, a teacher’s salary (that is, the 
rchasing power) is just half what it was 
three years ago. A man with no family may 
tem the tide, but one with a family must seek 
other work. There is a shortage of suitable 
teachers now and it will be much worse next 

year,” 

* * * 

To preach food conservation in season and out 
of season is everybody’s duty now, and we must 
see that all classes are reached. Here is one illus- 
tration, one of hundreds that might be given: “I 
have just been around in the back yard of a tenant 
whose house I.am having painted,” a friend told 
us today, “and there thrown away in the slop barrel 
were four big pieces of fresh flour bread—more 
bread than my family of four consumed for break- 
fast} There was utterly no excuse for throwing 
this bread away except that it had gotten cold, 
when the fact is that if sliced and made into toast 
it would have made a much more wholesome and 
healthful bread than it originally was when eaten 


hot.” And another friend told us a sémilar inci- 
dent this week. He said that while his family of 
five, using wheat liberally in the days before the 
present war, found twenty-five bushels lasting 
them a year, a tenant family of five in the same 


period made way with one hundred bushels almost 
before the year was out. 
a 
“Every four years our people produce as much as 
they have saved in 250 years,” says Pref. E. C. 


Branson; and we must all be candid enough to 
coniess that just such lack of thrift as the fore- 
going incidents illustrate accounts for too much of 
our poverty. It is to be hoped that the war will 
get us to the point where we will recognize the wis- 


dom of teaching thrift in the schools not only 
through war savings societies but by more direct 
methods. Through simple but well-planned courses 
in domestic science, girls should be taught to cook 


economically and how to use left-over dishes; and 
our arithmetic problems might be so formed as to 
teach our boys both thrift and good farming 
* * & 
Even before the war advanced prices, it was 


Stated on the authority of so eminent a student as 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot that our national drink bill 
amounted to $2,200,000,000 a year, while for tobacco 


we spent $1,200,000,000 a year. .In other words, the 
United States spends for tobacco alone twice as 
much as she spends for public schools. Here in the 
South where we probably spend as much for 
tobacco as other sections and only spend about 


nalf as much on schools as other sections spend, it 
is probably safe enough to say that we spend three 
or four times as much for tobacco as we spend fc 
educating our boys and girls. 

* an - 

“What’s your average rural school term in Kan- 
sas?” we asked a progressive, wide-awake Kansas 
farmer we met the other day. And then he told us 
that every neighborhood in rural Kansas considers 
it its duty to maintain an eight months’ term for 
training the brains of its boys and girls—the best 
asset any community has, and one for which its 
citizens should be willing to make the greatest 
Sacrifices. 

* * * 

Then the Kansas farmer asked us about the aver- 

age school term we give Southern boys and girls, 


and we told him rather shamefacedly, only to have 


him fire the point-blank question at us: “Why 
don’t you give your children longer terms?” What 
we told him we don’t now recall. Our rule in 


talking to Northerners and Westerners is to try 
to excuse the South’s shortcomings, and in talking 
to Southerners to try to point out these short- 
comings. But certainly we couldn’t answer that 
the South is “too poor” to provide better schools. 
How could we plead poverty when we spend two 
to four times as much for tobacco as we spend for 
education? 





Remedying the Defects of the Primary 
System 


HE writer believes in the primary system of 

nominating candidates for office rather than 

the convention system. It has been proved by 
long experience that the convention plan of nomi- 
nating too often results in boss control or machine 
rule. At the same time we must recognize the fact 
that the primary system needs perfecting at two 
or three vital points. 

I 


The writer, for example, participated in a party 
primary recently which strikingly illustrated the 
need for the “short ballot” principles For county 
offices alone there were about twenty candidates, 
and the average citizen, never having seen or 
heard of half the men, voted largely like a man 
shooting in the dark. Everywhere we went during 
the day we found some distracted citizen, anxious 
to do a citizen’s duty, imploring some other equally 
distracted citizens: “Tell me something about Jones 
and Smith who are running against each other for 
this office or that. Do you know who they are, or 
where they are from, or how capable they are?” 


Any plan for having the people nominate or elect 
a dozen petty officers in a county, let alone others, 
is all wrong and prevents rather than helps real 
democracy and self-government. As Prof. James 
H. Tufts of Chicago University says: 
“The natural result of the long ballot is that 


only the inside, or professional, politician 
knows what he is doing. To vote for fifty 





FAIR WEATHER AND FOUL 





PEAK naught, the 
S of gold 
No ripple on the river, no stir in field or fold; 
All gleams but naught doth glisten, save the far off 
unseen sea 


move not, but listen, sky is full 


heartbroken, put all thy memory by! 
the green hillside, no pity in the sky; 
spoken fills mead and flower and 


Forget days past 
No grief on 


Joy that may not be 


Look not, they will not heed thee; speak not, they will 
not 


Pray 


heat 
not 


have no bounty; curse not, they 








may , is 
Cower down hey will not heed thee; long-lived the 
world hall be 
Hang down iy head and hearken, for the bright eve 
rocks thee still; 
Night trippeth on the twilight, but the summer 
hath no will 
For woes of thine to darken, and moon hath left the 
sea 
Hope not to tell thy story in the rest of gray-eyed 
morn, 
In the dawn grown gray and rainy, for the thrush, 
ere day is born, 
Shall be singing to the glory of the day-star mocking 
thee 
Be silent, worn and weary, till this tyranny is past, 
For the summer joy shall darken, and the wind 
vail low at last 
And the drifting rack, and dreary, shall be kind to 
hear and see 
Thou shalt remember sorrow, thou shalt tell all thy 
tale 
When the rain fills up the valley, and the trees 


amid their wai 
Think far beyond tomorrow, and the sun that yet 
shall be 
Hiliside and hidden, and the river running 
rough 
Toward the flood that meets the Northlands, shall 
f enough 
unbidden, 


vineyard 


be rest * thee 


‘to fall for 





thy memory to go 


Rest hen, when all moans ‘round thee, and no fair 


sun-litten lie 


Maketh light of sorrow, underneath a brazen sky! 
And the tuneful woe hath found thee, over land and 
over sea 


—William Morris. 
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819 
officers at one time is not really government 
by the people; it is government bythe ‘ma- 
chine’. A very unfit candidate may be smug- 
gled into office by this method. It deserves to 
be called ‘unpopular government’ rather than 
‘popular government.’” 

The remedy for this defect lies in the short bal- 
lot. Let us, say, get the best men possible for the 
board of county 
county court, and let them select the treasurer, 
auditor, surveyor, coroner, register of deeds, etc 
Or better still, let or consolidate a 
number of offices and have commission government 


commissioners, supervisors, or 


us abolish 


for the county. 


Il 

Another defect of the primary system as it is 
generally conducted is that it does not offer an 
opportunity for drafting good men for office, as 
the convention sometimes did. It very often hap- 
pens that the very best man needed for some office, 
the man who of all men would serve the people 
best, refuses to announce himself, although he 
would consent to be a candidate if he could do so 
without appearing to put himself forward. To 
remedy this defect in the primary system, “nomi- 
nation by petition” should be encouraged. That 
is to say, people who believe a certain man would 
make a good official should circulate petitions 
favoring him as a candidate, and unless he forbade, 
a certain number of signers should suffice to put 
his name on the ballot. 

As a matter of fact, we believe it would be well if 
nomination by petition were the only method of 
getting a man’s name entered for the party pri- 
mary, and if the names of at least twenty-five per- 
sons endorsing any man’s candidacy had to be 
published. In that case, the people could decide 
something about the character of each candidate 
by knowing who were his backers. 

ill 

Another good plan was practiced a few years ago 
in a county with which we are familiar, A revolt 
against the county machine was organized, and a 
mass meeting called. The people in this mass 
meeting adopted a platform and urged certain men 
of high character and ability to allow their names 
to be used as candidate for the legislature. They 
did so, and were nominated and elected, reflecting 
more credit on the county they represented than 
probably any other set of legislators it has ever 
had. Yet they were not men whoewould have 
volunteered as candidates. 

Here are a few ways to remedy the defects of 
the present primary sytem and thereby make 
democracy more efficient: 

1. The short ballot or commission government. 

2. Nomination by petition, with publication of 
names of twenty-five persons endorsing any candi- 
date for county office or legislature, 

3. Mass meetings of citizens or farmers to dis- 
cuss needed reforms and draft candidates for 
office. 





A Thought for the Week 


E ARE winning the war on the battlefield. 

Despite the dangers in the immediate future, 

there is clear water not too far ahead, so 
far as the military problems are concerned. But 
we are just entering the danger zone, so far as the 
peace offensive is concerned. The German is pre- 
paring his new line of attack and his new methods 
of combat. We shall have every artifice in his 
whole stock employed for the precise purpose of 
blinding us to the real issues at stake and keeping 
open the roads to new expansions and the hopes 
of new conquests. If we permit our eyes to be 
blinded, our wounds to weary us, our mistaken 
conceptions of Germany or of German ideas to 
deceive us, we shall have it all to do over again and 
the German will win the war. When we talk about 
peace, we allies, it is with the thought of ending 
the conflict, but with the German it is merely the 
effort to use a desire for peace among his enemies 
as a means of winning something he has not won 
by the sword or perceives he cannot hold by the 
sword if the battle goes to its logical conclusion.— 
Frank H, Simonds. 





Nothing is more certain, humanly speaking, than this, 
that what a man wills himself to be, 
cob A. Riis. 


that he will be.—Ja 
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PLANT FALL POTATOES 


HE Kaiser in his gilded chair 
With scowling brow and tousled hair, 
Is swearing at potatoes; 
For days and weeks his horrid thot 
Has been “I wish they ail would rot, 
Old Uncle Sam’s potatoes!” 





He knows full well, in all his might, 
He cannot long keep up the fight, 
If we devour potatoes 
And send our wheat to whip the Huns, 
And back the men behind the guns, 
With armies of potatoes. 


“If all those folks are going to eat 

That Irish crop, and save their wheat 
By cramming down potatoes, 

They'll lick us quick and sure,” 


That beastly Bill across the sea— 
TD 


“Torpedo those potatoes! 


quoth 


We'll get the best of Kaiser Bill, 
If all of us will eat our fill 

Of mealy, plump potatoes; 
So let us hasten to the store, 
And buy a peck or two, or more, 

Of fall seed potatoes. 

—Ellien H. M. Brooks, Oxford, N. C., 
(Adapted) 











/ame 
Miscellaneous Notes 


TIS a queer thing about these regu- 

lations in that the best and most in- 
telligent people are obeying them 
fully and gladly, while the more ig- 
norant are using as. much wheat fiour 
as ever if they have the money to 
buy it. 

Do not forget to put down that 
twenty-four or more dozen eggs in 
water glass, which is sodium silicate. 
You'll be glad next winter if you do. 

Be careful with baby’s scalp. If it 
vets the least crusted, rub the spot 
with vaseline and after a few hours 
wash it all off with warm water and 
good mild soap. Never attempt to re- 
move it with a comb. 

A correspondent, a man friend of 
this page, says: “We men _ like 
Brunswick stew or any other kind of 
a meat and vegetable stew with corn 
‘bread and pickles better than any- 
thing else for picnic dinners. For 
dessert baked cup custards and fruit 
cookies are good but turnover pies 
made with piscuit crust are better.” 

Save the little bottles with screw 
tops or cork in which to put jam, 
milk, sugar and other things for that 
picnic. In packing the lunch basket 
put the things least likely to crush at 
the bottom. You know it is a temp- 
tation to put the pies there. 

If your husband wants to buy a cel- 
luloid collar for use in hot weather, 
do not laugh at him, because they 
look just like linen ones for several 
months and do not wilt or add to the 
amount of laundry work. 

Have you a thin, dark cotton voile? 
If not, make yourself one and then 
h@ve several sets of collars and cuffs 
to make it look fresh and new. 


Fasten your old knitting bag across 
the back of the front seat of the 
Ford. You will soon find how useful 
it is for tucking little packages in. 

Take advantage of the prevailing 
style to have the skirts four or five 
inches from the floor. It saves wash- 
ing as well as wear on the skirts. The 
stouter the woman the more com- 
fortable the fact that it is short. 

If you want a hanging basket and 
have none, just crochet a cover for 
some bowl, glass or jar, out of a 
coarse string. You have no idea how 
pretty it is. 

In my experience, baiting the big 
flytrap with molasses is not one tenth 
as effective as baiting it with a piece 
of old dead fish, or making it sit over 
the garbage pail. 

Georgette waists shrink until they 
will hardly fit the baby if you let 
them. Wash them carefully and 
quickly in warm suds, rinse in one 
clean water, and one that has pink, 
blue, or other coloring if needed, roll 
in a bath towel and iron within a few 
minutes. 


When you iron, iron crosswise, 
never up and down. This is particu- 


larly true of front and sleeves. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF | PAYING 
TAXES 


Women Have Much to Do With Men’s 
Attitude Toward Taxes; That Is, 
Whether They Shall Be Paid Grudg- 
ingly or Gladly 

HENEVER I hear people com- 

plaining of paying taxes I wonder 
at their lack of gratitude for the 
gifts that are theirs. The amount of 
taxes a man pays is nothing more 
than the estimated measurement of 
his worldly possessions. With what 
envy must the man who pays no 
taxes look upon the man who has 
something on which to pay them. 





Protection of life and property.— 
Too few people ever stop to consider 
what a wonderful system of mutual 
protection and helpfulness has been 
worked out under the Government’s 
plan of taxation. 

In olden days if a man had a large 
and valuable estate it Meant great 
walls, bridges and moats must be 
built and that many watchmen must 
be maintained for the protection of 
that property; all of this at large in- 
dividual cost. 

Today we pay our share of the 
taxes to support officers of the law to 
see that private property is maintain- 
ed and life made safe. 

Education possible to all.—Before 
the day of taxes if a man wanted his 
children to have a good education he 
must go to the expense of private 
tutors while today he pays a small 
tax and the schoolhouse door swings 
wide for them. 

Conveniences at public expense.— 
How many people would have a hun- 
dred yards of good roads in front of 
their property if they had to bear the 
sole expense of it? By paying a tax 
each man is enabled to ride mile af- 
ter mile over splendid highways. 
These save time and wear and tear 
on his vehicles. Estimate the differ- 
ence between what the individual 
cost of the conveniences you enjoy at 


public expense would be if maintain- 
ed at private expense and you will 
that as a financial proposition 
the taxes you pay put money in your 
pocket every year. 


see 


The comparatively small tax main- 
tains the R. F. D. service; in many in- 
stances it gives your children and 
yourselves free medical examination 
and preventive treatment for typhoid, 
hookworm and other diseases; it 
maintains courts of justice and too 
many other benefits to enumerate. 


One holds the head higher for be- 
ing a taxpayer. There is an invisible 
line drawn between the taxpayer 
and the non-taxpayer over which no 
taxpayer would step voluntarily. 
Does that not in itself argue that 
however much we may grumble over 
paying taxes we yet regard it as a 
privilege and unconsciously recognize 
its value to us? 

Taxpayers are not dependents but 
contributors. The taxpayer in addition 
to protecting his own property is 
reaching out a helping hand to his 
less fortunate brother; he is sharing 
with the world the good fortune that 
is liis. He throws no burden on oth- 
er men: He is in that enviable class 
to which the world looks for help. 
The non-taxpayer is the dependent, 
the one to whom the world must hold 
out a helping hand, who must look to 
others for the education of his chil- 
dren, for the chance in life that shall 
one day give him the opportunity of 
stepping over that line. 

Let us encourage our men to reach 
down in their pockets and pay taxes, 
not with a grumble of discontent, but 
rather with of praise and 
thankfulness. 


a song 





Personal Responsibility Is Helping 
in This War 


CANNOT go to war, but there are 

many things I can do to help win, 
though I am “only a woman.” 

I can lay aside all useless fancy 
work and devote the time to raising 
more foods. 

I cannot buy Liberty bonds for,I 
am not able, but I can buy a war sav- 
ings stamp with money saved by 
practicing economy. 

I can teach my five boys that our 
country is the most glorious on earth 
and worth dying for if necessary; 
and then if the time comes when they 
are needed (the eldest is nearly six- 
teen) I can do as thousands of meth- 





Our Pattern 


has the new narrow lines and requires 
making. 

42 inches bust measure. ‘The blouse and 
applied yokes. 

8887—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
is curved to follow the surplice closing, 
front. 

Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 
Illustrated Quarterly Style Book, 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, 








8867—Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress, —Cut in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, ) 
only a very moderate amount of material for 


8884—Ladies’ and Misses’ Sailor Dress.—Cut in sizes 16, 18 years, and 36, 38, 40, and 


and one end slips through a slash at the 


The Progressive Farmer. 


Department 


The dress 


skirt may be made with or without the 


40, and 42 inches bust measure. The collar 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


send them forth with 
a simile my lips and an ache in 
my heart,—proud that I have that 
much to give my country. 


ers have done, 


Ol 


I can conserve on clothing, unnec- 
essary food, house furnishings,—and 
every way,—to win this war. 

I can raise all food needed at home 
and some extra for “a soldier.” 

I can mend shoes and clothing, and 
wear them too, with pride, for | con- 
sider it an honor to wear “patched” 
garments now, if by so doing I can 
save a few pennies to lend “Uncle 
Sam.” 

I can stand squarely by the Gov- 
ernment; I can trust the fighting to 
Gen. Foch, doing what I am request- 
ed to do to the best of my ability; 
and I know that the men in command 
know their business, so I will not 
have to worry over that,—as so many 
are doing. 

Often I hear women (who never 
read enough to know anything) blam- 
ing the Government, the Allies and 
everybody in general, for the way 
things are going. I always tell them 
that |] am sure the men in command 
know more about what needs to be 
done than | do, so I trust it all to 
them. 

I can say to all doubters “we are 
sure to win” and I say it with an hon- 
est conviction, for I know that right 
always wins in the end. 

I can flowers,—more than 
ever before, and give them to the sad, 
the and lonely all around me, 
who stand in need of all the cheer I 
can give. 

I can be cheerful and hopeful, for it 
is natural to me,—thus giving hopeful 
cheer to all with whom I come in 
contact, instead of talking dolefully 
of old world conditions. 

“God is in His heaven; all’s right 
with the world”, and in His own good 
time order will come out of all this 
chaos. 


raise 


sick 








A Few Suggestions for Made-overs 


HE worn woolen, skirt.—With the present 

vogue for military braid, a woolen skirt, 
after the belting and hem have been remov- 
ed, may be washed turned wrong side out 
and pressed and the raw seams covered with 
military braid. Thus a two, four, or five- 
gored skirt may be made attractive without 
the work of turning all the seams. 

The old white skirt.—If the white skirt of 
three summers ago is too tight, there are 
several ways in which it may be used. It 
can be drawn up to the shoulders and a Rus- 
sian blouse, a style which is so popular this 
year, may be made of it. White materials 
are not very hard to combine so if the skirt 
does not furnish enough cloth for sleeveg 
collar, cuffs and belt, new material may be 
purchased, 

Cutting down for the children.—Women's 
garments are frequently cut down and used 
for children’s clothes. A woolen suit may 
be altered to fit a girl of fifteen to eighteen 
years without much change save a fresh 
facing for collar and cuffs. New coliar and 
cuffs often make an old suit look new; there 
are always left-overs which may be used 
for this purpose. 

Save the stockings.—Hose should never be 
thrown away because the feet are worn out. 
New feet may be cut from old uppers. Tops 
of old stockings may be used to reinforce 
tops of new ones. One ingenious mother 
sews the tops of two stockings together and 
draws them on her creeping baby. In this 
way the underclothing is kept clean much 
longer. The closely woven tops of father’s 
or big brother’s socks make splendid wrist- 
lets for the small folk. The folded leg of a 
long stocking makes a first-rate holder for 
use in the kitchen, Fold into the desired 
size and shape, overcast about the edge or 
even buttonhole it and then quilt a few 
times and you will have a useful article. 


The little teuches.—Bias bands for trim- 
ming plain colors can be cut to very good 
advantage from shirts. Pretty collars and 
cuffs for plain dresses or suits may also be 
cut from these partly worn garments. A 
small, round apron for mother or a little 
sleeveless apron for sister, to be worn after 
school and at meals, may be cut from the 
tail of this useful garment—the partly worn 
shirt—with very little trouble. 

Using the silk shirt.—Striped silk always 
makes pretty collars, cuffs, and belts as well 
as bias folds and facings for plain materials. 
A silk shirt lends itself well to these uses. 

Corset covers made from waists.—Thin 
white waists make dainty corset covers for 
summer wear and the heavier waists may be 
made into corset covers to be worn under 
woolen dresses in winter. 

Teddy bears from nightgowns.—HEither @ 
kimono nightgown or a nightv with set-in 
sleeves may be made into a teddy bear. AS 


a rule, the upper part of a nightgown is 
split or worn thin, but the lower part Is 
usable. 


So genera) is the interest in economies this 
year, that the University of Wisconsin, at 
Madison, has published a splendid leaflet, 
“New Clothes at Small Cost.” 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 
useful lines, read “How Farmers Coéperate 
and Double Profits.” 


























Saturday, July 20, 1918] 
Midsummer Bloom in the Flower 
Garden 


HE zinnia is an old garden stand- 
by that is one of our best summer 


bloomers. It does best in strong, 
rich soils. It comes quickly from 
seed, and is in bloom almost .before 


one knaws it. The zinnia has a great 
variety of color, ranging from white 
to the richest crimsons. The larger 
types are rather weedy in growth and 
are best used in heavy masses. The 
newer dwarf types in pastel shades 
are much liked by discriminating gar- 
deners. The Scarlet Gem variety gives 
a veritable blaze of color with a bril- 
liant crimson that is scarcely equalled 
by any other flower. 

Scarlet sage (salvia) 
splendid summer bloomer. 
plenty of moisture it will 
bloom until frost. 

Ageratum is another good summer 
bloomer. It does well in a variety of 
soils and under widely varying cli- 
matic conditions. It makes symmetri- 
cal, bushy plants, and if well cultiva- 
ted will keep in bloom all summer. 
Ageratum is especially valuable as a 
border plant because it has that rar- 
est of all colors, a true blue. 

The cockscomBs (Celosia) are good 
hot weather plants. The less formal 
types, such as princess feather and 
the Chinese woolflower (Célosia 
childsi), are valuable plants for out- 
door bedding. 

Besides the foregoing there are a 
host of old-fashioned sorts, such as 
four o’clocks, sweet sultan, bachelor’s 
button or cornflower, marigolds, pot 
marigolds (Calendula), calliopsis, bal- 
sams, nasturtiums, nicotianas, castor 
beans, gaillardias and snapdragons, 
from which one can choose to keep 
up a constant successsion of bloom. 

In the South the seed of any of the 
above may be sowed in the open gar- 
den. They are rapid, growers and with 
good soil and attention come on sur- 


prisingly fast. W. N. HUTT. 


The School Teacher’s Creed 


BELIEVE in boys and girls, the 
men and women of a great tomor- 


another 
If given 
keep in 


1s 





row; that whatsoever the boy soweth 
the man shall reap. 

I believe in the curse of ignorance, 
in the efficacy of schools, in the dig- 
nity of teaching, and in the joy of 
serving others, 

I believe in wisdom as revealed in 
human lives, as well as in the pages 
of a printed book, in lessons taught, 
not so much by precept as by exam- 
ple, in ability to work with the hands 
as well as to think with the head, in 
everything that makes life large and 
lovely. 

I believe in beauty in the school- 
room, in the home, fn daily life and in 
out-of-doors. = 

I believe in laughter, in love, in 
faith, in all ideals and distant hopes 
that lure us on. 

I believe that every hour and every 
day we receive a just reward for all 
we are and all we do. 

I believe in the present and its op- 
portunities, in the future and its 
promises and in the divine joy of liv- 
ing—Edwin Osgood Grover. 


OUR HEALTH TALK | 


Nine More Rules for Keeping Fit 
in Hot Weather 


THE diet in hot weather should be 

largely milk, vegetables, fruit and 
cereals. It should contain very little 
meat. Constipation is at all times ser- 
‘ous and likely to impair one’s health, 
especially during the hot summer 
months. The general tendency is to 
eat too fast and too much. 


2. The farm house should be well 


lighted and ventilated in every part. 
Especially in the sleeping rooms 
Should there be plenty of window 











Space and fresh air admitted day and 
night. 


There is nothing in the old 


In 


belief that night air is dangerous. 
reality it is safer to breathe than day 
air, because with lessened traffic night 
air contains less dust. 


3. Screen all windows and doors 
against flies and other insects. 

4. Shrubbery and trees about ~the 
home should be well trimmed to ad 
mit plenty of sunlight. 

5. Cleanliness in the home is al- 
ways important. Old carpets should 
be removed and, rugs, if used, should 
be frequently cleaned and exposed to 
the sunlight. A bare floor, with a few 
well-cared-for rugs, is much better 
than a carpeted floor. 

6. The farmer should drink liber- 
ally of water between meals. If pos- 
sible he should take 15 to 20 minutes 
rest after dinner and supper. Regu- 
larity in bowel functions is absolutely 
necessary for health. 

7. Cuts or scratches should be treat- 
ed with iodine or a wet dressing of a 
boric acid solution miade by dissolv- 
ing in hot water all the boric crystals 
or powder that the water will absorb. 
Care should be taken to keep dirt out 
of wounds. 
marked inflammation the farmer 
should seek proper medical advice. 

8 Every fatmer should take great 
pains to keep his water supply pure. 
This means careful attention to the 
location of outhouses and disposal of 
sewage and manure. Investigations 
have shown that from 20 to 40 per 
cent of farm and rural wells are un- 
safe. It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that drainage ‘from the 
barn or outhouse does not reach the 
water in the well. Driven and drilled 
wells are much safer than dug wells 
and so, no matter what may be the 
difference in cost, are preferable. Of 
course every well should have a tight 
cover and na stagnant pools should 
be allowed to remain about it. 

9. Poorly constructed privies pre- 
sent a constant danger of disease. 
The masonry and 


On the first indication of | 





shelter-house | 


should be made flytight and be so | 
constructed as to keep out rats, mice, 


squirrels, and domestic animals. At 
frequent intervals reasonable quanti- 
ties of unslaked or water-slaked lime 
should be thrown ‘into the vault to 
disinfect and deodorize the contents. 
A sewage disposal plant consisting of 
a septic tank and disposal unit, the 
latter of a kind best adapted to the 
lay of the land, character of soil and 
natural outlet, is considered the saf- 
est means of removing human wastes. 
—Selected. 


{ SOME RECIPES 















































Welcome Economy 


OU may not think it worth while 

to save money on toilet soap but 
you must admit that the saving is 
not objectionable if you secure better 
soap than you are using. 
is as good soap as can be made. It is 
better than most soaps. 
get a big cake for a few cents. 





Ivory Soap 


And you 


44 


99%4% PURE 
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The National Aluminum Cooker and Canner—the 
ts same as used by County Agents and- Home Demonstra- 
—— tors—enables housewives to save by cooking and canning 


with steam—makes delicious dishes from inexpensive cuts 

of meat. Easy to operate; nothing to get out of order, The 

only home cooker and canner having adjustable safety valve for main- 
taining correct cooking pressure at all times. Send for our Canning Book, 


By the Steam Pressure Method 


Get this Bok COLD PACK CANNING 
FREE 


described in detail. Shows how to can fruits, vegetables and 
greens easily, quickly and cheaply either for home use or to 


sell. Tells how housewives 


an use the National Aluminum 


Cooker for both cooking and canning; describes larger out- 
fits made of steel for canning in larger quantities. 


FRE 


Cookers and Canners. 





Valuable Recipe Book—Cold Pack Canning Instructions— 
Facts you ought to have about National Steam Pressure 
Write today, 

Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, 822 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. 


$18 to $2000 
for bome or factory 





Whole Wheat or Graham Bread - 
1% cups luke warm milk, whey or rice 
water, 3 tablespoons of brown sugar, 1% tea- 
spoon salt, 3 cups whole wheat or graham 
flour, % yeast cake, 1 egg. 

If milk is used scald it. When luke warm, 
add the sugar, salt and yeast, mixing it first 
with a little of the liquid. Add the flour, 
then the egg, and let it double its volume, 
Beat it thoroughly, put into a pan and let it 
rise in a pan of standard size. It should 
come nearly to the top. 

Cottage Cheese 

Stir into 1 quart of warm skimmed milk, 
1 junket tablet dissolved in a little cold wa- 
ter, let it stand until it coagulates, cut into 
squares, and put in cheese cloth bag to drip 
until the curd may be kneaded like dough. 
Add % teaspoon salt. 

Soy Bean Meal Loaf 

1 cup soy bean meal, 1 cup corn meal, 1% 
cup graham flour, % cup molasses, 2% cups 
buttermilk, % cup raisins, % cups nuts. 2 
teaspoons salt, 2 teaspoons soda. 

Mix bean meal, corn meal, Graham flour, 
salt, nuts, -Dissolve soda in the molasses. 
Add to the milk and beat into dry ingred- 
ients, turn into greased pan, and bake in 
slow oven 1 hour. 

Rye Bread 

2 cups rye flour, 2 cups corn meal, % cup 

molasses, % cup brown sugar. 1 cup raisins, 


2 cups buttermilk, 1 teaspoonful baking pow- 


der, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 egg. 

Mix together in a bowl rye flour, corn 
meal, sugar, baking powder, and raisins. 
Stir soda into molasses, add the buttermilk 
which has been mixed with beaten egg. Beat 
into dry ingredients. Turn into 2 greased 
coffee cans, filling each about one-half full, 
Steam three hours, after which bake in slow 
oven for fifteen minutes to dry out, 

Mayonnaise Dressing with Corn Starch 

% cup corn starch, 1 lemon, 2 egg yolks, 
1% cup water, 1 pint can Wesson oil, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, vinegar, paprika, and cayenne 
pepper according to their strength. 

Dissolve corn starch in % cup cold water, 
add 1 cup boiling water, cook until thick 
and smooth, stir in egg yolks while hot. Let 
cool, add lemon juice and oil alternately, 


then other seasoning. 
ANNA V. CREWS. 















Capital Invested PURITY BEDDING COMPANY, 30; Spark 


Great Factory Enlargement Sale 

For JULY only you can get the Biggest din, 

cause we must make room to enlarge our great Sanitary Factory. 
endous stocks of finest bedding and bedroom fittings must be 


sold now at sacrifice prices. Then all prices go up to stay—owi t 
to War Costs of Wool, Ticking, Feathers, Labor. - ona 
wate oi Never Again Such Prices! {{T 47 ONCE. Don't miss 
Cidest, Largest, Hers interns DnLer Swe Wi tate te Lis etiorsace webs: | and POPULAR 
with $106,000 fetime comfort and guaranteed satisfaction or money back. F EATHER BEDS 








BLANKETS 
COMFORTS 
LACE 





Bargains, be- 











» Tenn. 








est canner bargain ever 
offered. Holds 24 3-lb. cans; 
capacity to 400 cans 
pped with IRON GRA’ 
for coal or wood; shareods 


taht 


and veg and 
the market or wont own table, 





stzes and prices. guaranteed—money back 
if not satisfied. Also combination canners and 
evaporators, 

Write today for folder, or send $14.50 and get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. 10 Chattanooga, Tenn. 











OUR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 60 cents; three 
months, 36 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance; two years, $1.50; 
three yea: $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 


Rome ace 2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 











EACH ADVERTISER'S RELIA- 
BILITY GUARANTEED 


Wwe WILL positively make good the 

loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresen- 
tations made in The Progressive Far- 
mer on the part of any advertiser 
who proves to be a@ deliberate swin- 
dler. This does not mean that we will 
try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their pat- 
rons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make 
good to the subscriber as we have 
just indicated. The conditions of this 
guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement ap- 
pears in our paper and after the 
transaction complained of; that our 
liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one ad- 
vertiser, and that the subscriber must 
say wher writing each advertiser: “TI 
am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progreasive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all the ad- 
vertising it carries.”’ 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Our Educational Directory 











WAR OR PEAC 


GEORGIA TECH is Training Men For Higher 
Service Either in War or Peace 


courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil, Chemical 
and Textile Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture and Com- 
merce, now include military training under U. S. Army Officers. 
U. S. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (Senior division), with 
Coast Artillery and Signal Corps Units. Graduates eligible for 
commissions. 


Its re 


35% of Tech Alumni are in active service. 
27% of Tech Alumni are commissioned officers. 
45 members of the class of 1917 are commissioned officers. 


Our Government and our great industries are calling for more 


ith technical training, and this call must continue when the 
ar is ae Fit yourself to answer the call. For catalog or in- 
formation, address, THE REGISTRAR, Ga. Tech, Atlanta, Ga. 


GEORGIA TECH 











1837— —1918 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 


COEDUCATIONAL—Ten modern well equipped buildings on a large, 
beautiful campus. Courses of the highest collegiate standard in the 
Arts and Sciences, Education, Household Arts and Music. Splendid 
athletic facilities. Four up-to-date laboratories. A student body sur- 
rounded by Christian influences and under the direct personal over- 
sight of the faculty. Healthful climate. Solid, thorough work in a 
wholesome home-like environment at cost. For catalog and 
information address 


THE PRESIDENT, 


= J 
$117 TO $135 PAYS FOR BOARD, TUITION, RENT, FUEL AND LIGHT AT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL #’?:''s 


thi Minera] water, no malarie. Mountain scenery. College trained experienced teachers. 
vind eames BOARD AT COST. 


“It is the best and cheapest school In the State.”"—E. M. Koonce, Member of Legislature of N. C. 
“One of the best preparatory schools in the State.’’—Cleveland Star. 
“In my opinin, there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and more thorough 
educational work.”’—E. Y. Webb, Member Congress, 9th District N. C 

M OPENS AUGUST 7TH. Teach alternate Saturdays. We finish early so boys can start farm. 
—amems For Illustrated Catalog address, 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Good Home Economics and Business Departments. 
College — Music — Art — Elocution — Preparatory. 
For Illustrated Catalog, etc., address 
REV. GEO. W. LAY, Rector, Box E, St. Mary’s School, 


low 


Guilford College, N. C. 





























FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 
FOUNDED (842 (EPISCOPAL) 


Raleigh, N. C. 














———— 





EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
A State School to Train Teachers for the Public Schools of North Caro- 
lina. Every energy is directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all 
who agree to teach. Fall term begins September 25, 1918. 

For Catalog and other information, address, 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, GREENVILLE, N. C. 
Valley, noted for healthful climate and 


ROANOKE COLLE | 


F SALEM, VA. RANK—A standard American College for men. 
ICULUM—Courses for degrees arranged in groups, preparing for life and looking io pro- 
= Saeiooel ecohsiog. Military training during the war. FACILITIES—A strong faculty, library 
E of 25000 volumes, eight voeny and ba eens. aat + Butt da 
ixty-sixth session opens Sept. q ‘or Catalogue an ‘umni Bulletin, address 
aaned DR. J. A. MOREHEAD, President. 


BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


Owned and Controlled by King’s Mountain and Sandy Run Associations. 
Brick Buildings, Steam Heat, Acetylene Lights, Hot and Cold Water. 
Twelve Experienced Teachers. Bible Department Emphasized. 

















LOCATION—Situated in the Roanoke 





























WILLIAM BURNS, LAWNDALE, N. (——__ 














Expenses from $120 to $135 per year. For Catalog write 

BR D. HUGGINS, Principal, BOILING SPRINGS, N. C. 
Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 357 

Zoune men and women last year from counties in 


SS 
Mars Hill College orth Carolina, and from 10 other states, Cuba and 


District of Columbia. Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 


Boll Weevil Medical College of Virginia 
In Your Cotton? (State Institution) 


STUART McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., Dean 

















Medicine Dentistry 
Gav A COPY OF OUR BOOK Pharmacy : Nursing 
THE Co-educational. Beginning next session, women 
will be admitted to all regular courses. In the 





present National crisis a continuous supply of ad- 
equately trained medical officers is absolutely es- 
sential for the maintenance of armed forces in the 
field. It is, therefore, the patriotic duty of all 
college students intending to study medicine to re- 
main under instruction until the country can avail 
itself of their trained services. All medica] stu- 
dents should, therefore, in the interest of National 


Boll Weevil Problem 


WILL HELP YOU BEAT 
= THIS PEST 


e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 









Wh The Progressive Cloth, $1.4 . 4 
safety continue their work until graduation. For 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 nshilion. ‘ahaa 
\ ORDER YOURS TODAY ~- J. R. MeCAULEY, Secretary, 
1125 East Clay Street. Richmond, Va. 























Farmers’ Organizations 





TRY AN AGRICULTURAL’ EX- 
CURSION THIS SUMMER 


Every Local Farmers’ Organization 
Should Arrange Such a Trip—Camp- 
ing at Night Will Reduce Expenses 
—Is Your Community Alive or 


Dead? 


EVER before have farmers and 
their families been put under 
greater physical strain, meeting the 
demands of an inadequate labor sup- 
ply, than this year. 
In most instan- 
ces getting extra 
labor has been an 
impossibility, con- 


ditions have nec- 
essitated long 
hours of labor 


during the hottest 
months of the 
year. As one farm- 
er expresses it, 





MR. GREEN 
“We have been working under the 


eight-hour system—but it’s eight 
hours in the forenoon and eight hours 
in the afternoon.” 


The suggestion of recreation and 
relaxation after crops are “laid by” is 
timely and appropriate, and organized 
rural communities should begin to ar- 
range plans in detail for the annual 
vacations in August. 

* * * 

Last summer the Local Union of 
which I am a member arranged an au- 
tomobile excursion to the Coker farm 
at Hartsville, S. C, and many indus- 
trious farmers who had been staying 
closely on the job all their lives got 
more genuine pleasure and informa- 
tion on that trip than they ever had 


| before within the same length of 
time, and the expenses of the trip 
were much less than if it had been 
made by rail. 

Cordial and friendly relationship 


exists between members of the Farm- 
ers’ Union and the town people of 
this section, and many business men 
from Marshville joined members of 
Gilboa Local Union on the Hartsville 
trip. Other prospective auto excur- 
sions are being planned for this sum- 
mer. One of these excursions will in- 
clude a trip to the mountains, by way 
of the State Test Farm at Statesville 
and through the dairy section of Ca- 
tawba County. 
* * * 


It is not practicable for farmers, 
who have livestock and chickens that 
must have daily attention to leave 
home with their families for an ex- 
tended visit to a summer resort. In 
fact, about the most lonesome place 
in the world for a farmer, who is ac- 
customed to an active life, is a sum- 
mer resort where people hang around 
in idle contentment. It is possible, 
however, for a farmer’s family to stay 
away from home one or two nights 
and get the benefit of an automobile 
excursion to almost any section of 
the state. Arrangements may be made 
for camping at night, thus keeping 
the expense account down to the min- 
imum, and this element of economy is 
important for farmers in mid-summer 
when they have practically all their 
cash capital invested in growing 
crops. 

i. 

“Better Living” on the farm calis 
for more social activities. Voluntary 
industrial slavery on the farms all 
the year round, without vacations and 
without organized social activities, 
creates a condition that makes farm 
life uninviting and unattractive. The 
result is an endless exodus from the 
farms to towns and cities, and the 
tragedy of this condition is that the 
better educated young men make up a 
large per cent of the rural population 
that is constantly drifting to the 
towns and cities. 

To think of better social conditions 





on the farm without organized activ- 





ity is nothing more than an empty 
dream. .If your community ever be- 
comes notable for anything, or if it 
ever becomes a better place to live in, 
there must be rural organization and 
codperation. An unorganized rural 
community has no chance to be any- 
thing but just a section of country 
without character or reputation that 
gives it distinction from any other 
dead community. I say “dead com- 
munity,” for that is all you can say 
for an unorganized rural community, 
and the saddest part about it is that 
such communities are usually uncon- 
scious of the fact that they are dead, 
* * * 


We usually refer to a vacation trip 
as a pleasure trip. But to the farmer 
who has been in one little community 
all his life a trip through diversified 
sections of the state affords oppor 
tunity to get first-hand information 
from personal contact and observa< 
tion which cannot be acquired in any 
other way, and he returns with the 
enthusiasm and inspiration that al- 
ways results from greater visions and 
an expansion of ideals. Because of 
the close confinement and narrow en- 
vironment of farm life, outing trips 


have more educational value _ for 
farmers and their families than for 
any other class, and a reasonable 


amount of time and money spent in 
this manner becomes a real asset. 
J. Z. GREEN. 


| A THOUGHT ON THRIFT | 








Labor-saving Devices Are Cheaper 


Than Coffins and Shrouds 


HE human body is kept alive by a 

store of energy. When the body 1s 
made to do hard work, energy is ex- 
pended and a feeling of fatigue takes 
the place of a feeling of buoyancy— 
the body becomes “tired.” If this 
work is not carried too far, good food 
and rest will soon restore the feeling 
of buoyancy; while, if the body is 
overworked, food and a night’s rest 
does not take away all the fatigue, 
and if the practice is continued, the 
body soon reaches that state where 
we say it is “more dead than alive.” 

Overwork and worry are responsi- 
ble for more deaths than we some- 
times think. When the body becomes 
weakened by excessive labor it is not 
capable of withstanding disease germs 
and many deaths that are reported to 
be caused by some well-known dis- 
ease should really be credited to ov- 
erwork—because overwork weakened 


the body and gave the disease a 
chance to do its worst. 
Many Southern farm women, es- 


pecially, are doing work that is much 
hard for them. We recall the 
case of a tenant’s wife who was bur- 
ied about a year ago—and her case is 
only one in thousands. She had five 
small children to care for; she tended 
the garden; she did the cooking; she 
did the milking; she did the washing 
for the whole family. It was too much 
so she became thin and frail—an easy 
victim for disease. 

And so she died—and no. one who 
knew of the case doubted but that a 
washing machine and a few other la- 
bor-saving machines would have saved 
ber life. But the tenant didn’t have 
the money to buy these things—nor 
did he have the money to pay for his 
wife’s funeral expenses. It was a case 
of borrow for one purpose or another, 
though he did not realize it soon 
enough. 

A great many of us need to learn 
that strength should be conserved— 
that labor saving machines and de- 
vices are cheaper than doctor’s bills 
and siirouds and coffins—and that it is 
better to borrow money to keep 


too 


health than to borrow money to bury 


the dead. 
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HOW TO SUCCEED WITH 
ALFALFA 


From Ten Years’ Experience in East- 
ern North Carolina, Mr. Woodard 
Describes Methods of Preparation, 
Fertilizing, Planting and Manage- 


ment 
0’ FIRST importance is humus in 
the soil. Too much stress cannot be 
placed upon this, because alfalfa will 
not do well on a barren soil. Thous- 
ands of failures have been recorded 


in growing alfalfa,and I believe are 
due largely to neglect of this all im- 
portant point. 

Land without vegetable matter is 
uitable for bacterial growth, nor 


not s 

will there be the same good result 
from the application of lime to land 
that is deficient in vegetation. 


I find that humus is good for all 
crops, and particularly so with al- 
falfa. An excellent way to get this 
humus in the soil is to grow clover 
on your land in winter, top-dress with 
stable manure, turn under in spring, 
and plant an early variety of cow- 
Plant in rows and cultivate 
clean. If the peas have been planted 
early, they should be ready to be 
disked in by the first of August. This 
work should be done thoroughly and 
the land limed at the rate of two 
tons per acre of ground limestone. 
Lump lime slaked may be used with 
equally good results, but a littl: more 
trouble to apply. Care should be taken 
in getting this work done so that all 
the land will’ be covered with the 
lime. I prefer to sow the lime with 
a lime drill and harrow it in with a 
smoothing harrow. 

From the time the first disking is 
done until the first of September, 
harrow your land again and again, 
both with the disk harrow and 
smoothing harrow until a fine com- 
pact seed bed has been secured. This 
is a matter of importance, as the 
small alfalfa plants are very delicate 
and easily destroyed in infancy, but 
strong and hardy when once estab- 
lished. 

If the seed are sowed in a loose 
bed of earth, the chances are against 
a stand, The little seed upon ger- 
mination must have moisture or they 
die. If your land is not firm it dries 
out under the seed, and a poor stand 
results, As this work done with 
the expectation of the crop remain- 
ing on the land for a number of years 
it-is best to be careful, and make 
thorough preparations prior to seed- 


peas. 


is 


ing. 

After the land has been prepared, 
you are now ready to sow the seed, 
which should be done between the 


first of September and the fifteenth 
of October. Along with the sow- 
the seed, and at the same time, 


ing of 
get your inoculation by sowing 400 
pounds or more of dirt taken from 
a field that has grown alfalfa success- 
fully 

Care should be used in this work 
so it no vacancies should be in 
the field. A good plan I find is to 
sow the seed not wider than 8 feet, 
marking off with a stake on each 
side of field return stations for the 
sower’s convenience. In other words 
let man sowing the seed walk 
Straight to a stake while sowing seed, 
and then move the stake the correct 
distance for his return. If this is done 
carefully the seed may be equally 
distributed and a regular stand ob- 
tained 

Land that is well drained is best 
for any crop, and alfalfa is no ex- 
ception to the rule. The curing of 


alfalfa is about like any other hay 
crop. Cutting should be done when 
new growth appears at base of plant. 
You do not want it to lie exposed too 
long to the sun, as the leaves become 
brittle and fall off. The leaves are 
the most nutritious part of the plant. 
Basic slag and stable manure are good 
to top dress with in fall of year after 
cutting is done. 

I find after making alfalfa for ten 





years that all stock eat it with relish 
and do well on it. It is a good milk 
producer, it is also excellent for young 


stock However, it is best not to 
feed alfalfa exclusively for a long 
time, but supplement with a hay not 


so rich in protein. For hog pasture 
it is by itself and is highly 
Ring the hogs to keep 
Good hay can also be 


in a class 
satisfactory. 
from rooting 
cut from your hog lot, the quantity 
obtained depending upon how closely 
it is cropped 

The worst enemy to alfalfa in this 
section is crab grass. It is rare that 
a stand of alfalfa more than 
five or six years on this account, yet 
I have had one field to last for eight 
years and the yield of hay was good. 

More alfalfa should be planted, but 
go slow at first and do the work 
well. In fact if the work is not well 
done, it is better not to begin. It 
takes good farming to make alfalfa, 
but when once a success has been ob- 
tained, it is worth all the trouble. 
L. P. WOODARD. 


lasts 


Wilson, N. C. 





Saving Flower Seed 


NE of the pleasures of flower gar- 

dening is the selecting of special 
Strains of your particular floral favor- 
ites. Most of our cultivated garden 
flowers show considerable variations 
in form and color. Much of this may 
be due to mixing of seed or to lack of 
care in “rogueing” the types and va- 
rieties used for seed production. It 
is of interest as the plants grow into 
flower to note the differences in form 
and the variations in color. Some 
plants have a tall, loosely-branched 
form while others from the same seed 
may be of dwarfish habit of growth 
with much longer stems and bright- 
er fiowers. In the flowers themselves 
some may tend to fringed edges, ruf- 
fled corollas, quilled petals or espec- 
ially attractive shades of color. These 
plants may be taken advantage of to 
perpetuate any especially desirable 
characteristic of form or color. In 
this way many of our distinct garden 
types have been established. 

In order to take advantage of any 
especially desirable types, go over 
your beds and borders from time to 
time and mark the plants that come 
nearest to the ideal that you desire. 
When flower production is about 
over, cut and destroy all seed stalks 
but the ones you have selected to per- 
petuate your desirable strain. If flow- 
ers are picked off after wilting so as 
to prevent seed formation, the flow- 
ering period will be greatly pro- 
longed. 

The seed should not be gathered 
until matured and fully colored. Ma- 
turity of the seed is evidenced in 
many plants by the capsules splitting 
open and allowing the seed to fall or 
‘be shaken out. This method of seed 
dissemination is common to the pop- 
pies, columbines, companulas, sweet 
Williams and many other similar 
types of plants. If seeds of these 
sorts are not gathered early after the 
pods ripen, the best and heaviest seed 
will soon be shaken out and only the 
light or immature seed left for later 
gathering. 

An easy way to collect such seed is 
to cut the seed-stalks and shake them 
over an open newspaper. A_ few 
stalks will generally supply an abund- 
ance of seed for home planting with 
plenty to exchange or give away to 
encourage the neighbors. 

The seeds of flowers like asters, 
zinnias, Gaillardias and others of the 


Compositae family can best be ob- | 


tained by selecting choice blooms 
from plants most to our liking and 
not by cutting at random over the 
whole beds. 

Flower seed should be stored in pa- 
per or cloth sacks until needed for 


planting. W. N. HUTT. 





“Massey’s Garden Book” costs 50 
cents, and may easily prove itself 
worth $50, considering how long it 
will serve you and your family. 












































VERY J & D tire is the result of that 

careful individual workmanship and 
rigid inspection which insure the delivery of 
mileage well in excess of the 5,000 miles 
guaranteed. 


Thousands of motorists can testify to the 
lower cost per mile of J & D tires. 


; Just figure up the best mileage you have ' 
ever received from any tire, then try a 
' J & D and see how easily you will break ' 


that record. 


1 J _ . 
5000 “Dp 

' TIRES 

, You are safeguarded against loss up to 5,000 


miles—after that the excess mileage is free. 
; It’s worth trying—don’t you think? ‘W 
; Besides, J & D tires sell for less money than 


other tires of similar quality. 
J & D TIRE CO. j 


Factory—Charlotte, N. C. 


Cc. C. CODDINGTON, 


Southern Distributor. 

































ROYAL JUNIOR 


a UY, 
Swe 


THE LIGHT DRAFT WONDER 


The Royal Junior is a substantial one-horse Press. 


The bearings of 
the Power are chilled. The Plunger Head is all steel reinforced and 
has four rollers. The Chamber is 14x18 with feed openigg 14x22 inches 
and is strong and durable. The Royal Junior is the best one-horse 
Baler on the market. 

EQUIPMENT.—Tongue, Doubletree, Singletrees, Neck Yoke, Jock 
ey Stick, Hay Table, Monkey Wrench, Oil Can and Tool Box. Write 
for complete catalog on two-horse power and engine power Presses. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Dept. H, Atlanta, Ga. 











“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 





- APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery 


No. 28-30 Sycamore St. PETERSBURG, VA. 
LOCAL 


WANTED! 2o%'s 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South, Write 














> 


Be Piiineecss teva 


! today for our money making offer. 











Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 





/ With this Simplex Ditoher-Terracer 
Works inany soil, clay or gumbo. Digs V -shaped 
ditch down to 4ft. Practically all steel. Reversi- 
bie. Equal to 100 men. Pays for itself in a day. 
Ditches, Terraces, Write 










Sent on Builds Levees, man ond - 
id Levels Bumps, Fills iteh- 
1 o Days Gullies, Grades } ing 
Roads, Back Fills, ) book 
Cleans out old and 
ditches at low cost. money 
Simplex Rock Island Plow [ij back 
rm Co., Desk C guar- 
Ditcher Southwest Distributors |i} anty 
Co., Inc. Dallas, Tex. 

















Down-Year to Pay 


stin ONE-MAN Stump 


Only 
10 


cheap! If eatished, 
30 Days 


ease fate ter Scar skpazen 
TRIAL 
GIVEN 





leased, 
Bones beck, gouran po fiek! Bis 
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1 $6.50 8.4 totes"? BATH TUB 


Modern and Complete in Every Respect. 
Most wonderful invention ever offered to the public, 
Large and roomy. 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 


SOUTHERN BATH TUB CO., 
Dept. P.F., Meridian, Miss. 











DURABLE ROOFING | 


EXTRA GOOD—LOW PRICED. 
Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement and 
Directions for Laying in center of each roll. 
i-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet ee 
2-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. 
3-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
ABRAMS PAINT AND GLASS CO., 
Richmoad, Virginia. 
a 

















GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best make 


sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-h 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 8 to 22 
b.p. Easy payments. Handsome new ca fres. 
\ SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 


t Richmond, Va. 
wes Sete Se? ares Mechinesy & Supply House 








—ROOFING PRICES “SMASHED”— 


Mill Ends, 98c for 100 sq. ft. 
RUMARWS 
BWOSras. 


Paint, $1.25 gallon. 
KING ROOFING CO., 





Wall Board, 2%c sq. ft. 
Free Gemaies and Price 
$ 





ist. 
Write TODAY. 
131 W. Srd, Cineinnanti, Ohie. 


“Your Subscription Expires” 
MEANS 


“Your Paper Stops” 


if you find in your papera blank 
announcing that your subscription 
EXPIRES next month or this, it 
means that your paper STOPS next 
month or this—unless by renewing 
you invite us to keep coming. The 
Progressive Farmer doesn’t wish to 
enter any home where it is not want- 
ed. Weare not going to keep sending 
the paper to you, pile up a bill against 
you and then dun you for it—as so 
many papers do. Just as soon as you 
have had time enough to renew, if you 
fail to do so, we assume that you 
want your paper stopped and it 
won't be forced on you. 


SUBSCRIBERS, TOO, SHOULD 
MAKE ALLOWANCE FOR DELAYS 
IN THE MAILS, BOOKKEEPING 
ENTRIES, ETC. FOR THIS REASON 
THE RIGHT TIME TO RENEW IS 
WHEN YOU GET THE FIRST NO- 
TICE, “YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EX- 
PIRES NEXT MONTH.” IF YOU 
WAIT TILL IT READS, “YOUR 
SUBCRIPTION EXPIRES THIS 
MONTH,” SOME DELAY MAY OC- 
CUR AND YOU MAY MISS AN 
ISSUE. 


Whenever you find a ‘‘Your-Subscription- 
Expires-This-Month” blank in your paper, 
kindly forward renewal at once, so as not 
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: 
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= 

= to miss a copy. 

= 

PeeeeeeesUSE THIS COUPONecneens 
The Progressive Farmer: 

T enclose $.......... for which renew 
my subscription, for......-- years. My 
subscription expires .......-.-..-.. 1918. 
NN eck adi eo apcecsuedaxccPuiueds oe 
I eine Sica conccnegeduurts:veusies 
| ERPRETE Peper sneer ee Route_____.. 
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When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 


| THE BEEF CATTLE OUTLOOK 


Beef Cattle and Grass Should Help 
Many a Farmer Solve the Shortage 
of Labor Problem 


ABOR conditions throughout the 

South are bringing farmers face to 
face with an economic problem that 
looms big on the horizon of their fu- 
| ture programs for maximum produc- 
tion. The idle acre has been one of 
the handicaps to Southern develop- 
ment. Should labor continue to grow 
scarcer at the rate shown during the 
| past year, the situation promises to 
become serious indeed by the time 
another crop is due to be planted. 





| Two ways are open for meeting the 
| shortage of labor: first, by the in- 
creased use of labor-saving machin- 
| ery; second, by the adoption of a sys- 
tem of farming requiring a minimum 
amount of labor, or a system wherein 
livestock is the principal source of 
revenue. The first remedy has its 
limitations in the fact that Southern 
labor is not skilled labor and must be 
educated to the operation of im- 
proved farm machinery. The second 
remedy gives promise of more im- 
mediate and widespread adoption. It 
peculiarly adapted to Southern 
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your county agent and his allied 
orces to help you to start right, and 
above all things, use a pure-bred bull. 


= R. LLOYD, Je. 





How One Farm Life School Helps 
Neighboring Farmers 


AS A means of increasing the acre- 

age and yield of grain, as well as 
rendering a service to the community, 
the Lowe’s Grove Farm Life School 
in Durham County, N. C., purchased a 
grain drill for the use of the farmers 
in the community. The drill, costing 
$100, is owned by the school and is 
rented to farmers in the community 
at the rate of 10 cents an hour for the 


actual time it is used. Each man is 
responsible for breakage while the 


machine is in his care. 

The real need for a drill was shown 
by a farm survey made by the school 
when it was found that there was 
only one drill in the community. A 
meeting of the men of the community 
was called and the plan and means of 
buying a drill were discussed. At first 
it was proposed that the men buy a 
drill co6peratively, but it was decided 
that a more satisfactory plan would 
be for the school to buy one and rent 




















SCRUB COW 


conditions and directly in line with 
the best of agricultural teachings. 

The production of beef cattle will 
in all probability be one of the safest 
and most generally profitable meth- 
ods of meeting the increasingly criti- 
cal labor condition. All lands, rich and 
poor alike, are put to productive work 
when made to grow grass for cattle, 
and are improved in the process. 

The South has shown remarkable 
development in her beef cattle indus- 
try during the past ten years, and the 
prospect is for a more rapid develop- 
ment than ever within the next few 
years Those men who have gone 
into the beef cattle business on a safe 
and constructive basis have univer- 
sally made money. One of the most 
encouraging signs is the appreciation 
everywhere of the pure-bred beef 
bull. 


The accompanying photograph 
preaches a sermon that should be of 
interest to every owner or prospec; 
tive owner of beef cattle. The cow in 
the picture is a native of Mississippi, 
a common scrub cow weighing about 
750 pounds, and can be bought any- 
where for from $35 to $45. The calf 
was sired by a pure-bred Hereford 
bull, and at weaning time (7 months) 
weighs 375 pounds and is worth $37.50 
on the open market. 


The records of the Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station show that it costs 
about $15 to produce a $35 calf froma 
scrub cow when a pure-bred beef bull 
is used, and that the calf from the 
same cow by a scrub bull after cost- 
ing the same amount to produce is 
only worth $20. 


We believe that grass and beef cat- 
tle will adequately meet the labor cri- 





of all advertising it carries.’" 





sis that is confronting us. Call on 


WITH HER SEVEN-MONTHS-OLD 
FORD BULL 


CALF BY A PURE-BRED HERE- 
it to the farmers for a small fee. 
When the drill was purchased a let- 
ter was sent to each farmer in the 
community stating the terms and the 
advantages of using a drill over 
broadcasting. He was told that sow- 
ing with a drill required less seed, a 
more uniform stand was secured and 
the young grain did not winter-kill 
so badly. Also, he was informed that 
the school would furnish formalin to 
treat his seed grain for the preven- 
tion of smut. 


This method of handling the drill 
has proved very satisfactory. The 
drill is used on the school farm too, 
and the purpose of charging a fee tor 
the use of the drill is to cover the 
amount of the depreciation on the 
machine and not with the intention 
of making any profit. So successful 
was the plan, it was soon decided that 
the school should also buy a reaper 
to be rented to the farmers. 

ROY THOMAS. 





Peacock and Hodges’ Sale 


OXF of the best Fourth of July celebra- 

tions in the entire South was held just 
outside of Cochran, Ga., and Messrs. Peacock 
& Hodge were masters of ceremonies, as well 
as furnishing everything that went toward 
making the celebration a@ complete success. 
The ceremonies commenced early in the 
morning and lasted well into the afternoon, 
and from the interest manifested in looking 
over the forty odd sows, listed in their great 
sale, and the the crowd trailed after 
“Red” Hudson every time he would pick up 
a bucket, proved that the visitors were all 
there to learn, as well as to celebrate by buy- 
ing the wonderful offering, put before them 
at an average of $250.85 for 47 head. No. 6, 
Premier’s Sensation, a two-year-old sow, top- 
ped the offering of females at $420, and Bur- 
ketta’s Orion topped the boars at $500, going 
to the Tallahassee Pecan Co., Tallahassee, 
Florida, 


way 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


are giving below a list of the animals 
the average of the 


We 


that sold for or above 


sale: 
No. 


i—Top Land, J. B. Thompson, Cochran $325 
2—FPal's King, sow, Thompson & Pow- 


CO... Se ain 0 ok 4-0 005800000668 330 
-Fancy’s Beautiful, F. H Rowe, 
DUREEM, GHB, cecccccesesnecses core oan 
Brookwalter Jane 33d, W. & L. - 
White, Cairo, Ga., ...... oessetees ee 
—Cherry Margaret, E. H. Blount 
Waynesboro, Ga., . . -eewhnas 275 
i—Premier'’s Sensation, Pine Crest 
Farm, Charleston, Miss., .......... 420 
7—Cherry Tip Jane, Cherbro Farms, 
Cr Me sckneet bade aeons anes 260 
§9—Fentonia’s May, A. G. Fowler, Coch- 
Ps, Mies 6.0 0944 a0 ceosecaneds -. 280 
10—Perfect Beauty C., Cherbro Farms, 
OU i 6 i ue 6 40k 6A 310 


21—-Georgia Select Belle, Cherbro Farms 275 
27—Cochran Cherry Queen 3d, F, A. 





Tallahassee 
Fla., 


Atonem, Louisville, Ga.,.......... 250 
24—Hodge’s Ohio Lady, Arles Planta- 
Chom, .AOOeIOem, GE. oc xccc hsedenes 335 
29——Red Orion Beauty 2d, Joe J. Battle, 
Moultrie, "Ge. ..sessces gga sateen 260 
30—Model Taxpayer Girl, 8S. E. Jones, 
emreraemveree, Gis oc ncavccceeseeage 250 
31—Phyllis Superb Girl, Will McMillan, 
Ce. a err ee ee 250 
33—4Princess Imperatress, W. C. Hill, 
WORETEM, BOig ceccorcosevecesvionds 280 
38-—Defender's Phyllis, M. H. Newsom, 
Semeraee, Gh 56s bebo se eeeusese 250 
35—Repeater’s Delightful, Ira Jackson, 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio ........+...- 300 
42—Model Demonstrator Lil, M. H. 
NER ik os he 6.084004 9Ssas Owen 300 
48—Wonder's Tax Lady, F. H. Rowe... 255 
ih ne wee as 255 
4 


45—Princess Tip, E. H. Blount 
7—Burketta’s Orion, Boar, 
Tallahassee, 
As is usual] the 
share, and in this connection I 
[ have not been connected with a single sale 
this year that some of the proceeds were not 
donated to this worthy Pea- 
cock & Hodge donated a beautiful young gilt 
which was bought by Mr. Frank Adair of At- 
lanta for $175 and he again gave her to the 


Pecan Co., Tallahassee, Fla., ...... 


Red Cross came in for its 
will say that 


cause. Messrs. 


Red Cross, and when she had finally sold the 
sum of $660 had been realized, which goes to 


show that the breeders have no doubt led 
the list in proportionate gifts to this the 
greatest of all causes. GEO, R. HOOKS. 


North Corslins Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Bab 
day, July 6, as reported to the Division of Markets, 
Wm. Re Camp, Chief: 
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| | cwt.| bbl. 
Pere. ee 
enero 25) $2.75/$1.80|$4.50 
Durham 2 35) 3.00) 3.00) 2.00 00 
Fayetteville ...} 2.00) .95| 2.28) 8.25] 3.50) .... . 
Hamlet ......- 2.10) 1.00) oeaal 3.00) eee 2.00 +e 
Monroe ‘ 2.10) ....] wees 2.50) s 
New Bern .. 2.00) 1.10) .... 3. oe 
Raleigh .| 2.00) .95) 2 50 2. ee 
Washingten .>.| 2.25) .90 2.25) 2.7! 
Winston-Salem 1.75 os 2°15] 2. 
*New, per barrel. . 
Sweet Potatocs—Per cwt.: Charlotte, $2.50; New 
Bern,, $8; Washington, $3.15. 
Peanuts—Per of Fayetteville; | Vieginte, 12%4e; 
Spanish, 18%c. New Bern: Spanish, ic. 
“ WHITE POTATO PRICES TO PRODUCERS 
Washington, N. (....Grade 1—$3.25 to $5.15 per barrel 
Grade 2— 1.50 to 8.00 per barrel 
Elizabeth City ....... Grade 1— 5.00 to 5.50 per barre} 


New Bern Grade 1— 8.75 to 4.50 per barrel 

Onley, Va., Branded, Grade 1— 4.85 to 6.50 per Darrel 

PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY, 
HOGS AND PEANUTS 
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Asheville ..... $0. 25|$0.50/$0.35/$0.30/$0.25 

Charlotte -50) .55) .40) .35 
Durham ..... 45) .55) .35) = .35 
Fayetteville 50) 55) .38) .25 
amlet ...... 40) .50) .40) .35 
Monroe ...... -BB)....) BO) o.. 
New Bern ....| .45) .50) .35) .40 
Raleigh ...... .25) .50) .35) .35 
Washington ..| .40 0 -85)  .35 
Winston-S’'m .30| .55| .32) .35 





PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 
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Charlotte ..... 30.50 
urham ....... 29.50 
Fayetteville 30.00 
MOC ......-- 29.00 
New Bern ..... 27.50 
Washington... 29.00 








Chicago, Ill.—No. 3 white corn, $1.87@1.95 (deliver- 
ed in Raleigh, $2.02@2.10); No. 3 yellow corn, $1.66 
@1.74 (delivered in Raleigh, $1.81@1.89). 

No. 1 White Potatoes—Per 100 Ibs., sacked for “4 
@4.50; Boston, 
cago, (new) $4.75 () 5 
Philadelphia, $4@7; Pittsburg, $4.50@6.50; Washing- 
= $5.50@7.50; Jacksonville, $2.75@3.25; Cleveland, 
5@7 


York: 91 re, 43% @44%c; 90 score, 
or score , 4 @44% ee 


Butter—New 
42% @4$c, — Chicago: te 


88 score, 


milk,’’ 91 score, 42%c; 90 score, 42c; 88 score, 
“centralized,”’ 90 score, 42% @438c. Boston, 91 score, 
44@44%c; 90 score, 44c; 88 score, 43c. Philadelphia, 
91 score, 44%4c; 90 score, 44c; 88 score, 43c. 

Eggs—New York: fresh gathered, extras, 42@43c. 
Chicago: firsts, 344436%c. 

Cheese—New York: N. Y. Single Daisies, fresh 24% 
24%c; Wisconsin Single Daisies, fresh 24% @24%c. 

Hog Market—The general hog market showed an in- 
crease of approximately 10 to 15c over last week and 
an increase of 60 to 65c per cwt. over the market two 
weeks ago. Baltimore, Md.: 130-180 Ibs., $18.20@ 
18.40; 200-250 Ibs., $17.85@17.90. Jacksonville, Fla.: 
100 hs. and up, $10.50@15; mixed, 135 Ibs. up, $14@ 
14.50. Hard hogs, $2 per ewt. above these quotations. 
Jersey City: July 3, bulk heavy hogs, $17. Chicago: 
July 6, bulk, $16.55@17.10. Receipts at 11 of the 
larger markets for 1918 to date, 16,845,00; same period 
1917, 14,921,000; same period 1916, 16,414,000. 
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Saturday, July 20, 1918] 


Boll Weevil 


In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 


e Cloth, 75 cents; 

Price: Paper, 50 cents. 
With The Progressive { Glock. $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 


















BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(5 Cents a Word, Oash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this «lepartment of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc 
Each word, number or initial (including each 









word, number or initial in name address) 
counts a8 a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 


cost you $2,100 
ich of the 
low rate. 


seems high, remember it would 
for postage alone to send a letter to e: 
homes to which we carry your ad at this 


Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. . 
Above rates for Eastern edition only. romeines 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each iuseftion. 















HEL P OR POSITION WANTED 


——eeeeere 
rienced 
“.. ed Jerseys, 
Kollock, S. C. 

Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees- 
pecan trees. Light, pleasant work, good profits. 
Bros., Pent. H, Coneord, Ga 


Wanted—-Industrious man with some money to invest 
in farming and stock raising. [ have land and stock 
and want partner. L. E. Sigmon, Blackstock, 8. C. 


Wanted at Once—Quiet, 
housekeeping at Ocean 
Robert Cornett, Raleigh Cottage, 


Position on Stock Farm (hogs or poultry)—In 
eastern or lower Piedmont section of North Carolina; 
between Raleigh and Charlotte preferred. Am _ practi 
cal man with agricultural training. Experience with 
labor and general farming. Address P. O. Box 1094, 
Richmond, Va. 


Position Wanted—By wide-awake, 
manager, 35 years old, married Excellent literary 
and agricultural education. Understands farm ma 
chinery, tractors, livestock, general farming and man 
agement of farm hands. Permanent position desired. 
Salary $1,800 per year or part salary and part pro- 
ceeds. Addres: 0. Box 457, Pensacola, lla 


_____ MACHINERY 


Birdsell Clover er Huller—1915 model. 
L. c. Hine, Oldtown, N. 


For Sale or ne henae Reon to thirty “horse Case 
steam tractor; for truck, automobile or tractor. Other 
exchange considered. Box 23, Cameron: N. C 
U.P. kerosene 
pulleys, one 50- 
Morrison, 


Milkman—To_ milk “and care for fifteen 
Give references Suncrest Farm, 











Ornamental trees, 
Smith 





to assist in 
Mrs. 


energetic lady 
View, Va. 
Ocean View, Va. 


experienced farm 





Used very little. 


For Sale—Complete gin outfit, 20 
engine, 2 gins, suction press, shafting, 
light Pilot geoiyiene gas light. Jno. R. 
Statesville, N. C., Route 2. 

For Sale—One new 16 H.P. Kerosene S.over Engine 
compleie, and one 28-inch Bur Corn Mill, Williams 
make. All this machinery brand new; never been in- 
stalled. Apply to Gatesville Electric Co., Gatesville, 
North Carolina. 





Pump—Invaluable . for spraying fruit trees, 
hen roosts; fine for washing buggies, automo 
cing walls. Many houses saved from fire by 
its use, Not complicated. Will last indefinitely. Spray- 
ing receipts free. $3 each by insured mail. Sexton 
Plant Company, Royston, Ga. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Establis hed, Representative ‘School Superior facili 
ties for preparing and placing students Board at low 
rates. Write today. Virginia Commercial & Shorthand 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


Spray 













Large Berkshires. 
Berkshires—4 months old. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ridgecrest Farm, Troutman, N. 


Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and bred gilts. James 
W. Graves, American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs—Good individuals ie \ qual- 
Statesville, N 





_. Registered Duroc 
ity and type. Lawrence Farm, 

Pigs—Not re 
. Brothers, Eli 





Yor Sale—Duroc 
WwW 


tered, 8 months gia. 
$12.50 each. N 


abeth City, 
$12.50; 
Srothers, 





some en- 
Elizabeth 
‘ 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs—3 months old, 
titled to registration, $15. W. S. 
City, N. C., Route 4. 


35 Fine Duroc Jersey Pigs—3 
old, $20 to $12.50 each. Reduction on 
Rock Rest Farm, Palmyra, Va 


For Sale—Registered Duroc Pid—Ten “weeks, "$12.50. 
Sturdy, prolific stock; good spmeasls; guaranteed, 
J. 0. Boone, Lumberton, N. 


One Registered Duroc G TST to registered Duroc 
sire. Weight around 200, $60. Pigs, shoats, porkers. 
Write me your wants. R. A. Page, Stedman, N. C 

Duroc Pigs—A few high-class Duroc pigs at reason- 
able prices. Send for descriptive folder and privte list. 


months to 8 weeks 
whole lot. 

















~ indale Farms and Kennels, Covington, Tenn., 
tox § 4 

For ile Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs, 8 to 10 
weeks, Older ones in proportion. Pairs and trios 
unrelat Well developed and heslthy. Iredell Coun- 


ty Pig Club, Statesville, N. C 
HAMPSHIRES 


Few Nice Hampshire Boar Pigs and Shoats. Brier 
Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga 














For Sale—Registered Hampshire Hogs—All ages. 
Graham & Moore, Charlotte, N. 

For Sale—One Registered tatoos sow, one O. I. 
C. sow, $40 each. Address E. C. Herring, Garland, 
North Carolina. 

POLAND-CHINAS 





Poland-Chinas—Best Western Big Type breeding; 
ay feeders and very prolific. Sunnyside, Jonesville, 
ircinia. 





Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs—Out of large 
Sows. Sire direct descendent of the noted ‘‘A Won- 
der Hillbrook Stock Farm, South Boston, Va. 

fest Big Type Poland-China oar Pigs—The kind 
the breeder who knows wants. Real herd headers, 
from 1,000-%. stock, with pedigrees that count. Crystal 
Sprines Stock Farm, P. M. Coleman & Son, Proprie- 
tors, Ramer, Tenn. 





| grown. M. F. Hill, Ox 


| 


| 





HOLSTEINS 


her sex, 


Thrifty Holstein Calves—Eit practically pure- 








breds, from high-producing dams and registered bulls, 
tive to seven weeks old, $30 express prepaid to your 
station Safe deliver) and satis i ruar 
Also 50 registered cows and heif 
young cows dw year-o 
Farm, Chanute, Kats 
JERSEYS 
Bull Calves—Registered agg FA high pro- 
ducing dams. R,. L. Shuford, Newton, N. C. 
SHEEP 
Shropshire Sheep—Two grade ewes and yearling 
buck, not akin, forty-five dollars. Dalrymple Farm 


Lexington, N. C. 


A Few Carefully Selected, Registered Hampshire and 

Cheviot Buck Lambs—Irom blue ribbon winners. James 

W. Graves, American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Berkshire Cross 


~ Poland. 2 hina and —Pigs six weeeks 
I 


old, $8. Loftin, Catawba, N. ¢ 


Two Registered Males of V. P. I. Allutra’s Eminent, 
from high 1 lucing dams, six months old, $50; nine 
months old, $75. Jerse; Registered Berkshire males, 
10 weeks old, months old, $40 R. H. 


$15; one 9 
Moore, 






Battleboro, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 











Advanced Registry Cow, Heifers and Bulls Knapp 
Farm, Nashville, Tenn 

Wante!—One to ten head cattle, either sex Felton 
tros., Wilson, N. ¢ 

DOGS 
Pup for Sale. T. S, Kincaid, Salis- 

For Sale—Geautiful Collie Pups—From_ registered 

stock M. I Stroud, Herndon, Va. 
BELGI AN H ARES ) 

Belgian Har $2 to $5. All pedigreed WwW. M. 
Whitman, He . Va 

Belgian H: 5 months old, well 


ares—At $3 per 
‘aed. 





POULTRY AND EGGS 








| Pei nelo, N 




















(17) 825 

Fine Cabbage Plants for Fall and Winter Heading~— | HONEY 

Fostpeld. 300, 75c; 500, $1.15; 1,000, $1.75. Express, 2 SEE QUNE SEIT USENET 
25 thousand; 10,000, $10. Collard plants same If you have section comb honey for sale, please name 
Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, Va the lowest price f.o.b. your station, desc vgs ww the 
Pn <—— — quality and quantity. J. T. Hire, Greensboro, N. 

CLOVER MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLants 
Crimson Clover Seed—In chaff, 20 cents Ib Ridge- ry s—$2 p usand. 


Fall Cabbage and Tomato 








crest " arm, Tro jutman, N. — 2 _ | Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
Crimson Clover Seed in the Chaff—15 cents a pound, ~ Seed Bye, ‘Barl ey Scat —Buy direct. Write 
A. 8. Speer, Boonville, Cc. . ._ | for prices. C. Chelf, Seed Grower, Box 62-N, 
Crimson Clover Seed in Chaff—10 $2 30 Ibs., Harrodsburg, Ky. 
$5. Order now. Crop short. Les te. Bolick, Conover, and Miracle or Stoner wheat. 


F or Sale—Abruzzi “Rye a 
Have had experietce with both and ca: 
Also want slightly damaged velvet bean meal 
asmple and price, Cc. E. Jones, Carysbrook, 


a hundred 


North Carolina, 
Use 15 Ibs. acre. 
F, F. Dickinson, 


Crimson Clover in Chaff—18e hb. 
Order onely supply this year short. 
Counc! c Want to Buy bushels 

For Sale—Southern Bur Clover Seed—in the bur, at rye, Carolina rye, 
12%c pound; 100-I lots delivered. J. C. Killebrew, | wheat. Sacks furnished. 
Farmers’ Hardware Co., 


One each, 





Send samples 
Forest City, N. C. 


Pia its—$2 per thousand 


recommend 


Send 


Abruzzi 
Virginia Turf oats and Purple Straw 
and prices. 








~ Bur Clover Seed—In bt bur, sc creened and cle aned, BT 
bushel. Reseeds itself. Planting instructions. F. w. 
Pittman, Enfield, c ® . 
Crimson Clover in the Chaff, which is the surest way 
to get a stand, 15¢c pound. Catawba County Farmers’ | G.-D 
Union Warehouse Co., Newton, N. Cc, ~- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRPAPRAAAL AE 





Edison, Ga 
Jersey Pigs 


Fain, 
Large Type Duroc 





no rocks or “clods, no 


For Sale—Velvet Bean Meal—$2 “hundred; $35 ton. 


Pedigreed stock only. 
seed 


oats 


sur C lover— - Just as swept up, Seed wheat (Marvelous); Gray Virginia 
| noxious weeds or grasses, 40c, bushel of 10 pounds, (clean seed). Selgian H@ares Prices on application. 
No order for less than 100 pounds. Robt. 8. Link, | J. H. Boelte, News Ferry, Va 


L EGHORNS 
7 Absolutely Pure-bred White Leghorns—l-year-old 
hens, $1.50; 10-weeks-old $1 each. loka 
Farm, Pittsboro, N. ©., Route 2 
Sin-le Comb White Leghorn Cockerels— | 
1 M h } ! individuals, limited | 
two dollar Fairy Farm, Salisbury, N. C., | 








RHODE ISLAND BEDS 
lar id Red Vibert Cockerels—$3 
” pul 


Single Comb Rhode 


each, ompkins strai n 


each All March 








and April hatches d. 1 i a iio buffalo Ridge, Va. 
DUCKS _ 
Fine Large Indian Runner Ducks—$3 per pair. 
. Tlanscom, Savedge, Va. 
PIGEONS 
Eight Pairs Carneaux Pigeons—Two dollars pair. 


Will exchange for Rhode Island chickens. Box 124, 
Clio, 8. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS _ 


aaa aaa 





‘ALF! ALFA HAY 


Alfalfa Hay—order direct, Save mony by buying 
direct. $20 per ton. Also two cars good clean oat 
hay, $13.50. W. A. Joplin, Route 1, Caruthersville, 
Missouri. 





CABBAGE 


Fine Cabbage ond Cojlard Plants—1, 000 ex expressed, 
$1; 500 postpaid, 75c; 100 postpaid, 25c. Plant Farm, 
Ul lah, N. C. 

Cabbage A Collard | Piants—F all heading, 250, 65¢; 
500, $1.15; 1, $1.65, parcel post paid. J. T. Coun- 
cill & ‘iy Franklin, Va. 


We Have Ready 





Now for _ Shipment—Early Jersey 


Wakefield, Large Type Charleston Wakefield, Succes- 
sion and Surehead, also Georgia cabbage; collard 
plants. Prices of all plants by express, $1.50 1,000; by 


mail prepaid, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


$2.50 1,000. Bruce Wholesale Plant Co., 





Sun-proof Cabbage Plants 
grown especially to set in the 


Hardy, tough 
summer and fall. 


plants, 
Several 





million mow ready. Varieties, Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Drumhead and Flat Dutch Prices, 500 
for $1 ; 1,000 for $2.25 postpaid. By express: 1,000 
for $1.75; over 4,000, at $1. : over 9,000 at $1.25 per 
1,000, Ptedmont Plant Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


Guarantee satisfactior >» DPD. Cunningham, Taylors, ° ‘ 
wre 2 my: Section. 2. 0, Cunning oe For Sale—No. 1—A tract of land In Charlotte 
8. ¢ Ro ite 2 lA 

h Faeeeiee : — ——— | County, Virginia, on Staunton River, about miles 
ut Mountain Irish Potatoes—$2 per bushel; | from Clover, a station on the Southern Railway, con- 
10 bushels and over, $1.75, cash with order. Extra | taining about 650 acres. About 125 acres of this tract 
fine Guarantee satisfaction. P. D. Cunningham, | is Staunton River low grounds and the balance is fine 
Taylors, S. C., Route 2 bright tobacco land Produces also good crops of 
Sweet Potato Vines and Plante—Porto Rico, Tri- grass, wheat and other grains, Will cut this into 
“1 smaller tracts to suit purchaser and sell in any quan 

unmph, Pumpkin Yam, $1.75 per 1,000, Old-fashion | }; ai . oer : 
Ni Killer vines, $2.50 per 1,600, cut in short tity desired. Can be easily divided into four farms 
igger an) - Dp —" each containing 25 to 35 acres of river low grounds, 








Abbeville, 8. ¢ - 

eee ~ Wanted to Buy—Several old-fashioned, colored, hand 
Sur Clover—Screened, enough dirt left in seed for | woven coverlets or bed spreads in fine condition. De- 

inoculation; no noxious weeds or grasses. 10 pounds | ascribe fully, state price. Address E Gilgour, 118 


to bushel, $1 bushel In bushel. Indianapolis, Ind 


Cothran & Link, Abbeville, 
OATS 


Clair St., 


large lots, 85c 


West Saint 
8. C. ——— 





Farmers :— 











We have a permit from the Government to 
buy your wool and are paying for average lots of clear 





grease wool 63c per Ib.; light burry, 55¢ per .; me 
Fulghum Seed Oats for Sale—Elmore Farm, Lake | dium burry, 50c per ™.; hard burry, 40c per f., and 
Landing, me G express charges. J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 
aa Pe OU C 
Mixed and Whippoorwill Peas, $2; Brabhams, $2.50 R LAND EX HANGE 
per bushel f.o.b. Fort Valley, Ga | 1 F bas i in fare | 1 lands nea 
~ “ _ . 4 Far wands" - ae | argaing in farm lands near 
: Fine Mixed Peas $2.75 bushel; Speckled, $2.50. | “The arp ing House City” of Georgia, apply to : 
Cash with order. A., P. Teel, Morris, Ga. turns, Moultrie, Ga 
PECAN TREES ~Wanted—To rent farm for 1919 with good_resi- 
—-- — | dence, with privilege of buying. Julian Spruill, Plym- 
All About Papershell Peean Culture—-Free. Bass | outh, N 
» i] —_———— 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. $$ Wanted ‘Small livestock and grain farm in central) 
> North Carolina. Give description, price, ete. J. F. 
POTATOES Crayton, Hamlet, N. C. 
Pe ytato Plants for June and July Shipment—$2 per I Have Cash Buyers for Salable Farms—Will deal 


thousand. CC. C. Taylo?t, Maiden, N with owners only. Give description, 








ee J , 
For Sale—Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—For price James P, White, New Franklin, Mo, 
seed. $3 per bus 1 W. D. Padget, Meeting Street, For Sale or Exchange for property, vicinity “Auguste 
South Carolina. ‘ a County, Virginia, 150 acres, productive soil, well 
Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—$2 per bushel; 10 | tered; buildings new; good road; 


bushels and over, $1.75, cash with order. Extra fine, | Station. .G. W. Kennard, Pamplin, Va. a 








Can deliver vines after June 
We set vines through 
Clark Plant 


lengths ready for setting. 
10th and plants after - a 
July and make a good crop of potatoes. 4 
Co.. Thomasville, Ga. Creek, in Charlotte County, Va., 

RYH 
‘arolina Rye Gives Best Results—$2 40 bushel, 
Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. 


North ¢ to each subdivision. 
cash with order. 


location and cash 





wa- 


one mile railroad 


There is no better corn land anywhere than the Staun- 
ton River low grounds. No. 2—Another tract on Sandy 
containing about 
re acres. Extra fine grass, grain and tobacco land, 
also will be cut up into smaller farms if desired. 
places can be sub-divided so as to give wood and water 
Will accept small cash payment 
and give iong terms on the deferred payments. 
session cannot be given until the fall of 1918, but pros- 


500 
This 
Both 
08 - 


crops 


Abruzzi Rye—Direct from the machine, $5 per 100 pective purchasers can see the land now with 
pounds. You send bags, I pay freight. J. M. Field, | actually growing on them. For further particulars 
Climax, N. C. apply to D. Ib. Hutcheson, Formosa, Va. 








For Sale—Native and Abruzzi seed rye, right from 
the machine. Write at once. O. W. Clayton, Brevard, 
North Carolina. 


SHEEP 





VETCH 
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—For Sale at Reasonable Prices— 


ea. En cents pound. Red Star Farms, 25 HIGH GRADE DORSET SHEEP AND LAMBS, 
~— 2 — - ALSO WELL BRED DUROC-JERSEY PIGS. 
Hairy Vetch—Graded, guaranteed, bushel, $12.50; 


100 pounds, $20. Sam Rhyne, Bessemer City, N. € A. A. STACY, 


AMELIA, VA. 








FACTS ABOUT ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FACT 4—Aberdeen-Angus are the most adaptable breed to changes of climate and 
soil; they have won grand championships at Brandon, Calgary, and Edmonton, in 
Canada; at Fort Worth, Texas; New Orleans, Louisiana; Atlanta, Georgia; and 
Chicago, in the past year 


Free Literature and List of Breeders. 





“The Doddie Does a Bit at Every Bite." 


Southern Ropresentative: DR. C. LOWE, Knoxville, Tenn. 








AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 817 PF Exehange Ave., CHICAGO. 
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August ist 


THE ENOCHS FARMS 


FERNWOOD, - - - 
HOME OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOAR 


JOE ORION II 
BRED SOW SALE 


50 Head—* **°* “mre 


MISSISSIPPI 





August ist 
ream of the Breed» —O0 Head 














THIS IS TAXPAYER'S 


one of the 


Cc. C. CRABB, Supt. 








ORION IV—The Undefedted Champion of 1917, and 
real candidates for the aged class this year 


FERNWOOD —THE ENOCHS FARMS,— MISS. 


They will be bred to two of the greatest Boars in 
: one herd in America. 


Joe Orion Il. and Taxpayer's Orion IV. 
You will find in this sale more daughters of Orion 
Cherry King, Walt’s Top Col., Cherry King IL. and 
Jack’s Friend II. than will be sold in any sale in 
America this season. Write early for illustrated 
catalog, it tells the whole story. 


Don’t Forget the Date—AUGUST FIRST 
If You Are Striving to Attain the Best, You Cannot 
Afford to Miss This Sale—Don’t Forget 
Pine Crest Farm—Sells July 31st, Charleston, Miss. 
The Mississippi Duroc Breeders’ Sale—August 2nd, 

Jackson, ,Miss. 
You can make all three sales at one expense. 





R. N. WOOD, Manager Swine Dept. 































' P.O. Goose Creek, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 

















a 


PINE CREST FARM, 
Charleston, Miss., 


JULY 31st, 1918 


Sale to take place at the home of America’s 
Boar, Scissors (Joe’s Orion King), 
twice, in his short life 


of the hog world: First, 
a reputations as a breeding sire. 
We also sell choice Sows and Gilts bred to 


sired by such boars as Orion Cherry King, 


Pine Crest Farm, Charleston, Miss, July 


Enochs Farm, Fernwood, Miss., August 
Mississippi Duroc Association, Jackson, 


August 2nd. 





Auctioneers: COL. H. L. IGLEHART, COL. 








OPPORTUNITY SALE 


Quality Duroc Brood Sow Sale 


the boar that 
has commanded the attention 
when placed Grand Cham- 


previous records and established a new rec 





Greatest 











4 








ord for the world. 
Liberty Bond, 
Orion Cherry 
31st. 


Ist. 
Miss. 


F. D. HENGST. 


T. G. JAMES, Proprietor. H.L. GARY, General Manager. JNO. H. WILLIAMS, Mgr. Hog Dept. J 


AMERICA’S GREATEST? BOAR—JOE’S ORION KING 
pion when only a Junior at the National Swine Show jn 1917, and again on March 23rd, when he broke all 
He has a show record and has now established 
Look at his pigs sale day and see if they haven’t quality. 
Kentucky and Mississippi Grand Champion, 
Orion Cherry Tip, Orion Imperator 7th, Pine Crest Tip, and Second Liberty Loan. 
King Jr., 
Colonel, Cherry Chief 2nd, Great Wonder, Liberty Loan, and other sires of note. 
GREAT MISSISSIPPI-SALE CIRCUIT 
6 Spring Boar Pigs by Scissors. 
2 Spring Boar Pigs by Liberty Bond. 
2 Spring 
Your opportunity to get a herd header, 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


PINECREST FARM, Charleston, Mississippi. 


Quality Durocs—Home of Champions 


“SCISSORS” 


1917, 
These sows and gilts are 
Joe Orion 2nd, Walt’s Top 


Impe rator, 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIIN 


30ar Pigs by Great Sensation. 











DUROC-JERSEYS 












































Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


THIRTY GILTS bred for September and October 
farrow now ready for delivery. Will have fifty 
more ready during next month. 


Pigs in Pairs and Trios, Properly Mated. 


SERVICE BOARS AND SOWS ready for shipment. 
Orders received now will be considerably cheaper 
than thirty days later. A sow or gilt that is bred 
now will give you an early fall litter. 


_W. R. KIMBALL, Hargreve, N. CJ 














O. I. C's. 
—O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Roars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty 








No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 

for prices afid cireulers. Prices reasonable. 

F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 
Booking orders for 0. f. C. Pigs. 
Ready to ship in March, Apri) 
and May, 8-10 weeks old, $18 se 
single, or $35 per pair, no akin, 
pedigreed. 175-Ib. bred Gilte, 
$75: 100-'D. Roars, $35; 125-M, 

Boars, $40; bred Sows, $85 to $125, registered 

W. It. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 





POLAND-CHINAS _ 
Hogs —— Poland-China —— Hogs 


ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPE 
T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 























S MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 
A . _ 
BERKSHIRES Big Type Poland-Chinas 
eS tee com. tana, 2 World Wonder, our 1,000-pound herd boar has satis- 
BERKSHIRES—For sale, Young Pigs—And am bo: f fled custe ners in 14 different states. More pigs ready 
ing orders for-summer and fall pigs, out of good cham- E ] M ! EAF FA RMS toship. Cholera immune for life and pedigree furnished. 
pion and first prize sows at our largest shows Sired S. R. THOMPSON, GALLION, ALA. 
by Baron Value, eran pooner = weet: State doo AN. UNCING THEIR 
1917, 1M ic Mate 8 4th, first prize boar. y 5 7 
Chetee ‘piss. $25 each. Dverything ventetered. " Beery: NO E TAMWORTHS 
thing cholera immuned. LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. P bli S : f L T PO ND CHINAS Nn 
= All Ages. English, Canadian 
DUROC-JERSEYS ublC Hale OF Large Lype LA TAMWORTH of Amertoas Bred. 
¥ $$ , EVERYTHING CHOLERA IMMUNED LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD EN THE SOUTER. 
; ; DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
McKEE BROS. | Sale at White Pine, Tennessee, Columbia, South Carolina, 


Annual Mid-Summer 


Duroc 
Jersey 
Sale 


55 Cholera-Immune 
Original Detender-bred 


Sows and Boars 


Biggest of the Big Type 


August 6, Forest Home Farm 


have 
ring 
worthy 
that ca 








50 Head— 


WILLIAMS WONDER 2ND, 


The Greatest Son of the Noted WILLIAMS WONDER and BLACK BELLE Heads Our Herd. 


This offering is Giant Buster, 













Thursday, August 
THIS OFFERING CONSISTS OF 
31 Spring Boars, 


sired by 


selected the outstanding boars and gilts from our large number of spring pigs, that are of the show 
quality and ought to make 800 Ws. or better at maturity. Every animal in this sale offering is 
of a place in some good herd If you want the quality and bone, together with the greatest size 


n be produced, 


WE ASSURE YOU 


AUCTIONEERS: 


(COL. JOE FLESHER, Dunkirk, Indiana. 
(COL. VICK McCLAIN, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


J. B. WHITE, Prop. 
ELM LEAF FARMS, White Pine, Tenn. 


attend this sale or 
OUR CATALOG WILL BE MAILED UPON REQUEST AND GIVES ALL INFORMATION, 


Ww. C. WILLIAMS, Editor of the Nationat Poland-China Journal, and E. H. CATHEY, of the American 
‘Swine Herd, will represent absent buyers. 














8, 1918, 


15 Spring Gilts, 
4 Tried Sows. 






Baron A, Black Giant, Big Dick and Williams Wonder 2nd. We 
























be represented 


Write them in our care. 
OF HONORABLE AND FAIR TREATMENT. 













| 











Sensational Detender 67, C78. a reater 
individual than his $5, 000 s times 
Grand Champion. Meaded oy many Ist 
prize herds as any living boar, and his 
progeny will breed on. 


Kee 
Most of this lot bred _to Sensational 
and Highland King Defender, sons 
of the original world famous De- 
fender. Some from Advancing De- 





RAISE anerenne— see BEST BEEF BREED 





Herefords produce more and better beef 
than any other breed, at less cost and in 
shorter time. 

Cross a pure-bred Hereford bull with 
your. native cows, and buy two or three 
pure-bred Hereford cows as foundation for 
pure-bred herd. 


For full information, address 


GA. HEREFORD CATTLE BREEDERS ASSN. 
1608 3rd Natl. Bank Atlanta, Ga, 





fender and Grand Champion Domi- 





nant. We originated and are head- 





quarters.for Defenders. Have started 
more herds in the South than any 
other herd in the world. Write for 
catalogue, 


Forest Home Farm 
McKeeBros., Box PF ,Versailies,Ky. 

















Duroc-Jerseys—Pecan Taxpayer 


YOUNG JERSEY HERD — 10 Registered Jersey Heifers— 


From 6 to 12 months old. Nearly all sired by grandsons of the famous imported Bulls, Gamboge Knight 
and Oxford-You'll-Do; out of Tennessee bred cows. 
ALSO BULL CALF TO HEAD THE HERD—By son of the $25,000 imported bull, Golden Forn’s Noble. 
WILL SELL THIS YOUNG HERD AT LOW PRICE, IF ALL ARB TAKEN AT ONCD. 

Just proper age for extreme South. 


W. GETTYS, 


ATHENS, TENN. 








Our Big Grand Champion is siring the kind that 





win. Watch his get at the shows this fall. Book- 
farrow. 
McCULLERS, N. €. 


ing orders for pigs of May 
4. J. JORDAN & SONS, 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 
BIG TYPE——ALL AGES——WRITE FOR PRICES. 
ROBERT L. RIGGS, 





Otranto, S. C. 





Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a specia] club On any papers you may 
wish. 





Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent Families. 


ao better blood than these famous proven families. 
Write for Descriptions and Prices. 


3. A. SHANKLIN, 





Gapten Forn’s Lad, Bing Bell, Tormentor, 
You know there is 


Suceessor to 
Yayier Plantatics 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 






































ABERDEEN-ANGUS . | 


bern PARAARAL AL AE 





ANGUS CATTLE 222,:°%;,t2 *:,°= 


vervice by Trojan- ‘Brice and Queen Mother sires. Also ag 
PERCHERON STALLION, res: 
istered in * 8.A., 


coming . years old, weight 1950 Be. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


Jeffersonton, Va. 
DURHAMS 


Warr ere 


FOR SALE 


Poll Durham Bulls and Helfers—EHligible to reg- 
istration. 9 a few grade Poll Durhams 
and Shorthorn’ Heifers, 5 to 8 months old 

Grate Tunis Ram Lambs —15-16the pure-bred, 

hese are beauties. 

Single Comb Rhode tsiand Red Cope nates 
Keauty strain, $1.50 per siting of 15, 
livered by parcel post. 


Cc. J. JACKSON, 
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HORATIO, S$. 6. 














HOLSTEINS- 
—RICHLY. ‘BRED REGISTERED y HOLSTEING— : 


ages 
Young Service Bulls from Heavy Producing Dame 
Ous Buccess on the show circuit, and in making large 
official vensed. insures their high standard. 7% 
Reasonable Prices. Dependable Warrantry. : 
KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 


JERSEYS 
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M ERIDALE 
J ERSEYS 


Three sons of The 
Imported Jap 75265 
(sire of 33 tested 
cows), out of im- 
Re orted Register of 

erit dams. Rec-@ 
ommended as ¢ 
herd-headers. 

AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

























JACKS AND PONIES 
SOPOT e tO ON 
KENTUCKY 
MAMMOTH JACKS 
AT SUMMER PRICES 
Direct from Kentucky's 
greatest jack breeding farm. 
Every animal guaranteed. 
s}Get ready for the fall sea- 
son by buying now. Write 
today for our_new booklet 
and prices. We can save 
you money. 
KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner. 
Junction City, Kentucky. 
























When writing to an advertiser, say: ““) am writin : 
you as an advertiner tn The Progressive rons, = wares q 








guarantees the reliability of all advertising it 








Saturday, July 20, 1913] 


(19) 827 








THE POULTRY YARD 








Keep Down Lice and Mites on 
Poultry 


ITH summer and hot weather wich 

us, we must ever be on the alert for 
lice and mites. The hen teeming with 
body: lice that is forced to roost in a 
mite-infested poultry house, hasn't 
much chance to be an egg-layer and 
profit-maker. It takes all the feed she 
consumes to keep up life and support 
the parasites with which she is in- 
fasted. 

To keep down mites, clean poultry 
houses, nest boxes, roosts and coops 
thoroughly and spray with kerosene 
oil or some good disinfectant at least 
twice a month throughout the hot 
summer months. 

For poultry lice on fowls, use a good 
commercial lice powder. Hold the 
fowl up, and dust thoroughly, rubbing 
the powder through the feathers to 
the skin. Local druggists or supply 
dealers can usually supply lice pow- 
der. 

Head lice cost poultry raisers thou- 
sands of dollars annually in the loss 
of young chicks. It is practically im- 
possible, especially in warm weather, 
to raise young chicks that are infested 
with head lice. If these parasites do 
not actually kill them, they will retard 
growth so the chicks will never reach 
maturity in a healthy, vigorous con- 
dition. A good home-made head lice 
ointment is made as follows: 1 table- 
spoon of lard, 1 tablespoon of sulphur, 
10 drops of kerosene oil. Mix thor- 
oughly and apply a piece about the 
size of a small garden pea to the back 
of the head and under the throat of 
the chicks infested with these lice, but 
never use under the wings. If the sec- 
ond application is mecessary, wait 
eight days after giving the first. 

Sodium fluorid is also destructive to 
all species of chicken lice. The use 
of this chemical is extensively out- 
lined and recommended in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 801, “Lice and Mites on 
Poultry.” This booklet is free and 
should be in the hands of every poul- 
try raiser. A copy of it or any other 
information relative to poultry rais- 
ing can be had by applying to your 
county agent, or the extension poul- 


try department at your agricultural 


college. 


The Poultry Yard This Week and 
Next - 


D° NOT place a hopper containing 

dry mash where it can get wet. 
Wet mash decomposes and molds and 
causes diarrhea. A recent. serious 
outbreak of this disease was traced to 
this cause. 


_ If you wish to feed mash outdoors 
and do not have a protected hopper, 
use a trpugh and replenish the mash 
daily., 

A finely ground egg mash is a feed 
suitable for baby chicks, growing 
youngsters, or mature fowls. Coarse 
mashes have been advertised and sold 
for a limited, time, but they cannot 
hold the trade. 

Making feathers is four times hard- 
er on the hen than making eggs. Keep 
the egg mash before the molters. It 
is the best feed for replacing the 
plumage. 

Have you planted peas? One of the 
best war feeds is a mixture of equal 
weights peas, corn and oats. Feed 
whole grains liberally twice daily and 
your hens will lay well. 

The above mixture analyzes 15.5 per 
cent protein, the most necessary feed 
constituent for laying hens. It is not 
necessary to feed a mash in addition. 

Peas is the only whole grain that 
can be profitably used for making a 
balanced grain feed. Pigeon breeders 
find peas essential to fast breeding 
and fat squabs. 

Move the early-hatched pullets into 
their winter quarters before they 
commence laying. Feed them contin- 
uously the same egg mash and grain. 
Radical changes will induce a molt. 

Hot weather more seriously affects 
poultry than cold weather. Remove 
some boards or provide ventilators in 
the house if it is hot and insufficiently 
ventilated. 

Cull closely. Feed only your most 
promising youngsters. Hatch continu- 
ously if you have a shady range and 
desire more stock. We will not stop 
hatching until 1919. 

FRANK C. HARE. 








Feeding the Dairy Cow According 
to Production 


(Concluded from page 8, column 4) 
trates fed in addition should only be 
an amount which will be profitable by 
reason of an increased milk flow. 


Rules for feeding, when blindly fol- 
lowed, are always dangerous, they 
are often useful when used with 
judgment by the feeder who observes 
his cows. carefully, weighs the milk 


and balances its value against the 
cost of the feeds consumed, 
As a basic ration or a starting 


point, the following may be used as a 
good general rule. For cows on good 
pasture or those receiving what sil- 
age and legume hay they will con- 
sume and giving less than 29 pounds 
of milk a day may not pay any addi- 
tional profit for concentrates that 
may be given them, but if these ideal 
roughages are not supplied, or if cone 
centrates are thought necessary they 
may be given in proportion to milk 
produced as follows: 

2 lbs of concentrates 
day.. 31bs of concentrates 
day.. 4 1bs of concentrates 


day. .5.5 lbs of concentrates 
day.. 7 1bs of concentrates 


15 pounds milk a 
20 pounds milk a 
25 pounds milk a 
30 pounds milk a 
35 pounds milk a 


day.. 


For cows of those breeds which 
produce a larger flow of milk and 
having a lower per cent of butter fat, 
5 pounds additional milk may be re- 
quired to entitle the cow to the same 
amounts of concentrates. 

Since it requires more feed to pro- 
duce milk rich in butter fat than the 
same quantity having a lower per 
cent of fat, one of the best rules for 


the feeding of concentrates is based 
on the amount of butter fat produced. 
This rule can only be used by the 
dairyman who makes a butter fat test 
of each cow’s milk, which is an addi- 
tional reason why the dairyman 
should use the Babcock test. 


The rule is to give one pound of 
concentrates a day for every pound 
of butter fat produced per week. 
When cottonseed meal makes up a 
large part of the concentrates, as is 
often the case in the South, a little 
less may be given owing to the high 
protein content of cottonseed meal. 

Another rule, used more or less by 
those who weigh the milk of each cow 
but do not know the butter fat pro- 
duction, is to base the grain or con- 
centrates on the pounds of milk pro- 
duced. In other words, one pound of 
concentrates is given daily for every 
three to four pounds of milk produc- 
ed each day. With heavy yields of 
milk of low butter fat content less 
feed is required per pound of milk 
given and the richer the concentrates 
the less weight of concentrates in 
proportion to milk should be given. 
For instance, with cows on pasture or 
getting a full feed of silage one pound 
every 5 pounds of milk produced daily 
of cottonseed meal may be given for 
above 10 pounds up until she is re- 
ceiving 4 or 5 pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day. In conclusion, the amount 
of concentrates should be based on 
the milk or butter fat produced and 
should be only such as the increased 
flow of milk will make profitable af- 
ter the cows have been given all the 
green pasturage, silage and legume 
hays they will consume. 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 














What B. H. S. Has Done for the War 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


O F COURSE it is not proper to boast of the 

little we have been able to do in this war, 
that I am writ- 
ing this. I want the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer to that 
trying to do our patriotic duty and are do- 
ing what we can to bring victory to our boys 
on the front 


and it is not in that spirit 


merely 
are 


know we 


Belmont High Schoo! has taken a liberal 
part in every campaign that has been on 
this year. 

Firet of all came the first Liberty Loan 


campaign, and our school was one of the first 
in the state to buy a Liberty Bond. Every 
child in school had some part in buying this 
bond, and it served to arouse our interest in 
the war more than anything else. This bond 
was given to the schoo! library. 


Next came the war savings campaign, and 
we probably took more interest in this than 
in anything else. War savings societies were 
organized in every grade in school and the 
rivalry between the grades for the most 
members and the largest amount of stamps 
was very keen.e The total number of mem- 
bers in school is 153 and the total value of 
stamps held by teachers and pupils is 
$4,034.25. Of course the actual value of the 
stamps is not as important as the lesson in 
thrift and patriotism taught the children. 
came the appeal for 
the Red Cross and, as usual, there was a 
prompt response from B. H. S. Belmont is 
now a Red Cross school and this is a great 
honor because of the fact that ours is the 
first Red Cross school in Gaston County and 
probably the first in North Carolina. 

Last and greatest of all, B. H. S. has given 
her sons to fight the Huns. Twenty-five 
boys have gone from our schoo! to give their 
lives for this great cause. We are proud of 
those boys and we know that they will 
stand up with the best and bravest against 
the barbarous Huns. 


After this campaign 


am in the ninth 
savings stamps 


I am 14 years old and I 
grade. I have three war 
and hope to buy more. 

SEMMA GARRISON, 

Belmont, N. C. 





Money in Chickens 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


WOULD like to tell you how I made mon- 

ey on some hens this spring. Our hog lots 
are about a quarter of a mile from the house 
and the hens we keep at the do not 
go that far. And as there is a right smart 
of feed wasted around hog lots I decided to 
buy some hens and turn out around them. 


house 


I bought fifteen common hens from 
father. There were trees for them to roost 
in and all that I had to do was to turn them 
out and put up nests. They started laying 
about the first of February and are still lay- 
ing. They have laid $20 worth of eggs and 
I haven’t fed them a time. I took the mon- 
ey from the eggs and bought pure-bred 
White Leghorn eggs from a man living near 
here. My father went in halves with 
me on this, paying for half of the eggs, feed, 
etc., and receiving half of the profits. 

We have 186 White Leghorn chickens now: 
some of them half grown. We will get 100 
good pullets out of the bunch. Sixty of the 
oldest will start laying by the middle of Sep- 
tember. The rest will be laying by Novem- 
ber 1. 

My father has sold out all of his common 
hens and we will have nothing but White 
Leghorns. If there is money in eggs at all, 
there is bound to be more in the pure-bred 
White Leghorns than there is in the common 
mongrel. The eggs and stock are a little 
higher but the difference in the number of 
eggs will repay it in a very short time, And 
besides you have a better charice to sell eggs. 

RAYMOND LEE. 


my 


on 


Lometa, Texas, Rt. 3. 





Children Tell How to Banish Cattle 
Fever Tick 


H°v children are interested in the cam- 

paign to banish the cattle fever tick 
from the United States was shown in a re- 
cent prize essay contest -among the school 
children in Bowie County, Texas. Interest 
was stimulated by prizes offered by the Tex- 
arkana Chamber of Commerce, 
which are strong advocates of tick eradica- 
tion and appreciate the need of lining up all 
ages in support of the campaign. Similar 
essay contests are being planned in a 


members of 


num- 


of other where tick eradi- 
cation is in 

Of the large number of 
Bowie County contest, that 
Mabel Hatcher was judged to 
and the writer received the first prize. 
are printing her essay below. 


TICK ERADICATION 


(rize Essay in Young People’s Contest, 
Bowie County, Texas) 


ber communities 
progress. 

essays in the 
written by Miss 
be the best 
We 


E HAVE a pest called the cattle fever 
tick. The exact origin of this pest is not 


known. It is, however, quite probable that 


they were introduced into our country with 
the importations of cattle by the Spaniards, 


during the early colonization of Mexico and 
the Southern states. Since then they have 
spread rapidly. At first the fully developed 


female lays one thousand five hundred to 
three thousand eggs. These eggs are of a 
waxy brown appearance. The time re- 


quired fer the development of these seed 
ticks varies from thirteen days to six weeks. 
Much depends on the moisture, temperature 
and soil. 

The seed ticks are very small and six- 
legged parasites and resemble the egg in 
color. They are about three-sixteenths of an 
inch in size. These crawl about in large 
humbers, forming an ambush on grass 
blades, shrubs or other convenient plants 
and here await the approach of a horse or 
cow. After fastening themselves to the cow 
they draw the blood from her. After living 
thus for one week they shed their covering. 
Then we have an eight-legged tick. The 
female tick is much larger than the male. 
The male after satisfying his greedy appe- 
tite falls off. The egg-laying tick, who had 
by this time turned an olive green, drops off 
her eggs in the grass, and thus 
start a new tick family. These ticks having 
completed their short but harmful lives soon 
die. 


also to lay 


thought of the 


they 


Perhaps we have 
harm centinual 
country year after year. Yes; they are very 
harmful indeed, but only to cattle. They, 
the cattle, are infected with the terrible tick 
fever by being bitten by the fever tick, and 
death is certain to follow. Therefore you 
fine cow when you could have pre- 
vented it. You wish to sell the hide after 
you the cow, but find that it too has 
been damaged, therefore, because of the 
roughness of the hide, you do not get as 


never 


and loss cause ouf 


lose a 


lose 


high a price as you otherwise would have 
gotten. 

This loss is preventable. Why not pre- 
vent it? The cost is not great either. 


Thanks to the Department of Agriculture we 
now have a medicine which will kill all 
ticks are wet with it. The best and 
easiest way to dip the tick is to dig a long, 
deep trench—line this with concrete and ce- 
ment so as to hold water. This is a dipping 
vat. Fill this with water and put in the 
arsenic and other necessary medicine. The 
cattle are then made to swim through this 
arsenical dipping solution. This kills the 
tick without injury to the cattle. 


which 


The cattle are driven back to the pasture 
and there become traps for other ticks. In 
two weeks longer they are again dipped. 
This dipping is kept up all spring and sum- 
mer. The ticks are then destroyed. When 
your country is tick free do not allow any 
ticky cattle to be shipped into your tick-free 
country. Tick eradication is just one of the 
many ways in which the farmers can show 
their patriotism and serve their country 
well. If you can’t carry a gun you can at 
least eradicate the tick and thus aid in the 
production of meat for our boys who are 
fighting so gallantly in the trenches for us 
and their country MABEL HATCHER, 





American Goldfinch 


A VERY familiar bird in our gardens, es- 

pecially when there are sun-flowers grow- 
ing there, is the beautiful little American 
goldfinch. 

Their deep black wings and tail and little 
cap form a striking, though pleasing, con- 
trast to their bright yellow bodies. 

Because of their sweet, canary-like notes 
they are often called wild canaries. 

They are very sociable little birds, being 
found usually in small flocks, they even build 
their nest in small communities. 

When winter approaches the male changes 
his bright yellow coat for one of a soberer 
color closely resembling that of the females. 

Numbers of them feed upon the sun-flow- 


ers in my garden every year, and it is a 
pleasing sight to go in there and see their 
bright vellow bodies flashing in the sun. 
They are hardy little fellows, spending the 
e tire winte th wa 
I. ¢ JONES. 
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4% practical application 
‘ of the wider tread 
4 principle of tire con- Internation FE nsilao 
j struction. ‘ : 
4 Th AKE NO CHANCES this year on getting 
f us, the man who your ensilage into the silo at the right time. 
uses his automobile The ane eoass Shoe the om ant gopotaies of the five 
. ; types of International ensilage cutters. ere is, you see, a 
; s Se on all kinds of roads size for every farm. The smaller sizes will easily fill a 30-ft. 
~ Sf. Xv is —particularly the silo. The largest are used to fill the highest silos in the country. 
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: All International cutters are of the knife on blower type— 
: 7 simplest and requiring least power. All are equipped witha 
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: bees) . insures even cutting, silage packs ex and keeps. The 
4 low Lary at bg ve the Ay." - the safety ses - the 
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Tires more tread on the road any of the cutters listed above. Send for it to this address. 
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; This Ajax is a mighty monarch of the road. Has Shoulders 


of Strength and special triangle barb tread. Built for all roads. Its 
superiority proved in thousands of miles of severest tests. 


97% Owners’ Choice - —_* ° 99 
le bate raeetita of Ace gertnaion to shore, by meer 22 Your Subscription Expires 


of America; mile-making, economy tires for the farmer. 
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AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. IF you find in your paper a blank announcing that your 
1796 Broadway, New York ; subscription EXPIRES next month or this, it means 
Factories: Trenton, N.J. Branches in Leading Cities that your paper STOPS next month or this—unless by 





renewing you invite us to keep coming. The Progres- 
sive Farmer doesn’t wish to enter any home where it is 
not wanted. Weare not going to keep on sending the 
paper to you, pile up a bill against you and then dun 
you for it—as so many papers do. Just as soon as you 
have had time enough to renew, if you fail to do so, we 
assume that you want your paper stopped and it won’t 
be forced on you. 


Subscribers, too, should make allowance for delays in 
the mails, bookkeeping entries, ete. For this reason the 
right time to renew is when you get the first notice, 
“Your Subscription Expires Next Month.”’ If you wait 
till it reads ‘‘Your Subscription Expires This Month,”’ 
some delay may occur and you may miss an issue. 


Whenever you find a ‘“‘Your-Subsccription-Expires- 
X This-Monsth’’ blank in your paper, kindly forward re- 
newal at once, so as not to miss a copy. 
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The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of advertising 
it carries.” 

















